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Year and Volume. 


Never since its commencement has the Genrsre Fanses | 


entered upon a new year under more favorable auspices than 
we issue the first number of this, the sivrm volume. Our facil- 
ities for making a good paper are much greater than at the 
commencement of any preceding year—and we are confident 
that the Farmer never before had so large a number of active 
friends and able correspondents. Subscriptions are rapidly flow- 
ing in from all sections —the receipts, during the past month, 
exhibiting a very large and gratifying increase over the corres- 
ponding month of last year. 

It is unnecessary, perhaps, to add that we enter upon the 
labors of a new year with renewed energy. Cordially, on this 
natal day of 1848, do we wish our numerous readers a “ Happy 
New Year” — for we freely acknowledge that many of them have 
aided in rendering it one of the happiest of our existence on this 
mundane sphere. 





AcEsrts and all others interested in extending the circu- 
culation of the Farmer are requested to send in their orders 
for this volume as early as convenient. This will enable 
us to judge how large an edition will be necessary—and 

rhaps save us the expense and trouble of re-printing.— 

e hope our friends will bear this request in mind. 


We send this number of the Farmer to many persons 
who are not subscribers. Those who like it will oblige us 
by introducing the paper to the notice of their friends, and 


forwarding the subscriptions of such as may desire the’ 


volume, See terms, &c., at the head of this page. 


VOLUME IX, 
GENESEE FARMER. 

Tue Publisher respectfully announces to the Farmers 
end Horticulturists of the Country, that the ninra volume 
of this popular and useful Journal will commence in Janu- 
ary, 1848, It will be larger than any preceding volume, 
jeach number containing Thirty-two large Octavo 
| Pages — 24 of which will be devoted to reading matter, 
| illustrations, &c. |The paper was enlarged to 32 pager 
in August, 1847.) 

The Farmer is the cuxargst journal of the kind in the 

| Union and its very extensive circulation, (having sub- 
| scribers in every Slate and Territory in the United Statee, 
and several British Provinces,) is sufficient evidence of its 
merit and popularity. 
Terms :—50 Cents a Year, in advance; Five 
| Copies for $2, and at the same rate for a larger number. 
| Eight copies (directed to one person,) for $3, and any lar- 
| ger number at the same rate. ([7 All subscriptions must 
|} commence with the volume, January, 1848. £7] 


| (> The friends of Improvement, in all sections, are re- 

| quested to obtain and forward subscriptions to the Farmer. 

Send early, if convenient, Subscription money may be 

| sent (post paid,) at the risk of the publisher. 

Address D. D. T. MOORE, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


1848. } 


| WNov., 1847. 

To Post-Masters. 

We trust that all Post-Masters who can consistently do 
a0, will lend a portion of their influence to increase the 
usefulness of the Genesee Farmer, by introducing it tw 
the notice of their friends and acquaintances, and obtain- 
|ing subscriptions. We think almost any P. M. who puts 
up a Show Bill in his office can easily obtain from 8 to 25 
subscribers—for there is hardly a farmer © horticulturist 
in the Union who will refuse to pay the trifling amount 
of fifty cents for so large a paper devoted to Agriculture 
and Horticulture. 


Club Terms. — In order to avoid any misunderstanding 
of the club terms of the Farmer, we will here state them 
plainly, viz: Five Copies for $2, and at the same rate (40 
cento per copy) for any greater number, if the ers are 
directed by us to each subscriber. Fight Copies for $3, and 
at the same rate for any additional number—the package to 
be directed to one person. 

[> To any person who obtains 16 subscribers, and con. 
tinues to act as agent, we will send an extra copy, gratis — 
or, if preferred, a bound volume of the Farmer for fe47. 

Our Premium List. — Reader, turn to our Premium 
List, on the last page of this number, and observe the very 
liberal offers we make for subscribers to Volume 9. In this 
matter, as well as most others, we are ahead of all our 
cotemporaries of the Agricultural Press. 


Tats number contains TWENTY-EIGHT pages of reading 
matter, exclusive of the advertising department —rova. 





more than we promised. 
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A BOOK FOR EVERY FARMER! 
TWELVE THOUSAND COPIES IN SIX MONTHS!! 


Cole’s American Veterinarian, 


DISEASES OF DOMESTIC ANIMALS, sh the 

auses, Symptoms, and Remedies, and rules for oring 
and preserving health by good ent, with full directions 
for Training and Breeding,—By 8S. W. COLE, Ese. 

This is emphatically a kk for every Farmer, and no Farmer's 
Library is complete without it. The demand for 

TWELVE THOUSAND COPIES 
in the short space of six months, speaks volumes in favor of the 
work. Mr. Coie spent several years in the preparation of this 
valuable manuai, determined not to issue it until the facts which 
he now offers to the public should be fully tested by his own and 
the experience of other eminent Agriculturists and Physicians, 
both in this country and in Europe. The Farmer has in this neat 
and compact volume a complete 

ENCYCLOPEDIA, 
in which he may find the wholé subject of the Treatment of Do- 
mestic Animals, viz: the Horse, Cow, Sheep, Hog. Dog. Poultry. 
Birds, familiarly discussed, and rules and remedies fully and clear- 
ly Dore mp ow 
ighly recommendatory notices, too numerous to publish entire, 

have been received from many of the most distinguished Farmers 
and Editors in various sections of the country. The following 
short extracts show in what estimation the work is held. 

[From Ex-Governor Hill of N. H.] 

“Mr. Cole has shown himself well qualified for the compilation 
of this work. We understand that it has already had a free and 
extended sale. Many times its price, to almost any Farmer, may 
be saved in its purchase.’’ 

(From the Boston Daily Whig.] 

* This is a work which can not fail to be of great advantage to 
every Agriculturist. It ought to be in the hands of every farmer 
in the country.” 

[From the Thursday Messenger.] 

“A most valuable work for the farmer. or breeder of Domestic 
Animals—treating upon their various diseases. with the causes and 
symptoms, giving full directions for restoring them to health.” 

{From the Mercantile Journal.] 

“ This volume by Mr. Cote we think is calculated to be of great 
benefit to farmers.’’ 

[From the Morning Post.]} 

* This work is by one thoroughly acquainted with his subjects, 
and, as far as we can judge, it is a very useful publication.” 

From the Evening Traveler.) 

* We have here a neat compact volume of 288 pages, printed 
with fine clear type and on good paper, and bound in a substan- 
tial manner ; and all for fifty cents. This is just such a book as 
every farmer should possess. The whole story is told in a plain 
common sense manner. which renders the whole subject intelligi- 
hie tc the common reader.” 

[From J. M. Weeks, of Vermont.]} 

* The American Veterinarian is the best book of the kind I have 

ever seen. Every Farmer ought to have one.” 
{From the Christian Mirror, Portland.] 

* We think no Farmer would willingly be without this Book af- 
ter glancing at the Table of Contents.” 

[From the Boston Reporter.) 

“It has merit superior to any other book of the kind we have 
ever seen. It is a manual which. both as a matter of mercy and 
economy, ought to be in the hands of every farmer.” 

{From the Emancipator.] 

“Mr. Coxre’s valuable work should be in the hands of every 

farmer, who keeps so much as one cow, or even a flock of hens in 


hie yard.” 
(From the Albany Cultivator.]} 

* This will be found a useful book. It speaks of diseases under 
the names by which they are knownin this country, and the rem- 
edies prescribed are generally within reach of every Farmer, and 
may uently be found on his own farm. We second the sug- 
gestion it should be in the hands of every Farmer." 

{From the American Agriculturist.] 

“ We recommend to all who keep Domestic Animals to procure 
Mr. Core’s new Book. The lives of many valuable animals might 
be saved by following his directions.” 

[From the Boston Ploughman.] 

“Mr. Cote has not only collected together a mass of recipes : 
but he has given much advice in regard to the training and feed- 
ing of Animals. We think his book is calculaeted to be a useful 
companion of the farmer.”’ 

{From the Christian Herald, Newburyport. ]} 

“ We have ,been almost astonished at the t of important 
imformation which this volume contains. 

The price of this valuable Book, finely bound in leather, is 50 


WANTED, FIFTY ACTIVE, INTELLIGENT, AND EN- 
TERPRISING AGENTS, to sell this Work, two in each State in 
the Ui Almost every every farmer will purchase it, if car- 
ried to his door. Several of our Agents have made money upon 
this work the present season. A small capital of from $25 to $50 
will be neeessary for each Agent. Address, post paid, the Pub- 
lishers. JOHN P. JEWETT & CO., 

{1-2m) 23 Cornhill, Booksellers’ Row, Boston, Mass. 


A few dozen copies of the above work just received and for 
sale at the office of the Genesee Farmer. 








Bound Volumes of the Farmer. 


THE EIGHTH VOLUME of the Genesee Farmer (for 1847,) 


ice 
6234 cents ; the same in marble paper covers at 50 cents. Vol- 
umes 7 and 8 bound in boards with leather backs, ke., 
for $1.124%. We have for sale copies of volume 6, for 1845, the 
first volume of the Farmer published in octavo pages, uniform with 
the t. 
Also—complete sets of the Farmer from its commencement, 
(except the 2d volume.) substantially bound, which we will sell at 
50 cents per volume. These volumes are not suitable for sending 
by mail—but we have a of vols. 6, 7, and 8, bound in paper 
covers, which may be . 


Valuable Wheat Farm for Sale. 


SITUATED in the town of Pittsford, seven miles east of 
Rochester. The Farm contains 441 acres—inclnding 20 
acres of black ash, located 5 miles from the main farm.— 

This farm has been, and can again be, divided into three farms— 

having three houses (two frame, and one part log and part frame.) 

and three good barns. 

The Main or Center farm contains 170 acres, and has a good 
frame house, barn, ¢ and corn houses, &c., all painted.— 
The yards are enclosed with good picket fence, also painted. 

The South farm contains about 180 acres. The buildings con- 
sist of a frame house and good barn. 

The North farm contains about 90 acres ;—house part log and 
part frame ; good frame bara. 

This farm is only one mile east of Pittsford—and about three- 
fourths of a mile from the rail-road and canal. The soil is well 
adapted to the raising of wheat—being gravel and sand, the most 
of it originally oak openings, approximating to timber. There 
are four good orchards of fruits—two on the centre por- 
tion, and oneeach on the north and seuth portions. Each portion 
has also a lot of good timber, suitable for building or sawing. 

The whole farm will be sold together, or divided, according to 
the above divisions Terms—One fourth of the purchase money 
will be required. and the balance made easy. 

A1so—About 275 acres of timber land, (pine, chestnut, and oak, 
situated in the town of Bristol, Ontario Co.—tegether with a 
or equal interest, of a good saw mill on the premises. This prop- 
erty will be sold on liberal terms, or exchanged for other property. 

Apply to Gro. Hart, Esq., No. 7 Arcade. Rochester, or to the 
subscriber on the premises. J. E. MARSH. 

Pittsford, Jan. 1, 1847. [1-1t*} 

Monrcee County Mutual Insurance Co. 
A FARMER’S COMPANY. 
T the annual meeting held on the 20th inst., the following 
+. persons were elected Directors for the ensuing year :— 

Wm. M’Knight, Rochester, L. Ward. Rochester, 

5. P Gould, Brighton, William Buel, Gates, 

M. Garrett, Gates, J. B. Rowe, Penfield, 

L. B. Langworthy, Greece, A. A. Hooker, Irondequoit, 

Robt. Staples. Sweden. Wiiliam Shepard, Irondequoit, 

Austin Spencer. ny E. Henry Barnard, Mendon, 

avid MeVean, Wheatland. 

The following is the conclusion of the Report of the Directors: 

“The Directors are happy in presenting their eleventh annual 
report, to state— 

“ That there are no unsettled or disputed claims against tire 
Company. 

“That the Company owe no debts, except a small balance due 
the Treasurer, and a loss of $400 not yet due—for both of which 
there is money in the hands of agents. 

“That after paying these, the only claims upon the Company, 
there will be a small amount in the Treasury. 

“ Only one assessment has ever been made by the Company— 
and that was 2‘; per cent. upon some, and 3 per cent upon others. 

“The Company have not a single risk, except on dwelling houw- 
ses and barns, and their contents. 

“They insure very few village houses, and in such cases they 
exclude the risk from other buildings. 

“ They do not expose more than $2006 to one fire.” 

A large proportion of the risks of the Company are in the coun- 
ty of Monroe. Their object is to do a safe and prudent business, 
rather than a large one. It is seldom necessary for a company to | 
make assessments for the first few years, for the reason that as 
their business rapidly increases, the receipts of five per cent. are 
large in proportion to the outstanding risks—but very few compa- 
nies have been in operation ten years without frequent assess- 
ments. 

The Directors intend to pursue the same course as heretofore 
in the management of the Company—rigidly to exclude all haz 
ardous property, and toexercise strict economy in conducting the 
business. 
iP Office No. 36 State street, Ag 


M’KNIGHT, President 
L. A. WARD, Secretary. (12-tf) 


Erastus Darrow, 
OLESALE and retail Bookseller and Stationer; dealer 
in Agricultural and Scientific Works, and Agent for the 
Massachusetts Sabbath School Society—Corner of Main and St 
Paul Streets, Rochester, N. Y. 
0G- Printing and Binding done to order. 
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Agricultural Education. 


A rew weeks since we spent several days at 
Milledgeville, where the Legislature of Georgia 
is in session, and was highly gratified to see all 
parties favor a bill which appropriates $2,500 a 
year to found and sustain an Agricultural Pro- 
fessorship in the State University. There is good 
reason to believe that this bill will become a law. 

We have just returned from a visit to Colum- 
bia, the capital of South Carolina, where we 
attended the commencement of the flourishing 
College under the presidency of the Hon. W. C. 
Preston, one of the most gifted and eloquent 
men now living. A young gentleman is now 
fitting himself at Geissen University with Lis- 
BiG, to teach agricultural chemistry in South 
Carolina College. This institution receives an- 
nualily $24,000 from the State to pay the sala- 
ries of professors, and has 240 students. 


It is cheering to one who has long urged the 
importance of studying agriculture as a learned 
and most useful profession, to find so many States 
willing to foster this branch of knowledge. The 
agricultural Colleges in Tennessee and Ohio, are 
said to be in a flourishing condition. Nor can 
we doubt of the success of Messrs. Horsrorp 
and Norton, the former of Harvard, and the 
latter of Yale College. Some time after the 
other twenty-nine States have introduced the 
study of agricultural science into their institu- 
tions of learning, we expect to see the Legisla- 
ture of our native State, New York, appropriate 
the first dollar for a similar purpose. What 
other State has public works which yield an in- 
come of three and a half millions? How easily 
New York might establish a most useful agricul- 
tural department in connection with all her Acad- 





emies and literary Colleges! Where are he 
statesmen, her men of generous impulses, of en- 
larged and liberal minds? Alas! they are driv- 
en into obscurity by a race of selfish, mousing 
politicians. ‘To the Young Farmers of the Em- 
pire State we look to elevate their noble calling, 
in learning, in science, and in public favor, to a 
par with the most cherished in the Union. 

Wherever we address popular assemblies in 
other States, the young men come forward and 
cordially take us by the hand, with an earnest 
expression of hope to see Agriculture placed at 
the head of the learned professions in this Nation 
of Farmers. This result must be achieved. It 
is a noble work, in which all noble minds will 
cheerfully toil by night and by day, till fully ac- 
complished. No sneers and ridicule, no secret 
opposition nor open indifference, can prevent the 
ultimate triumphs of knowledge over both preju- 
dice and ignorance. A good scientific agricul- 
tural education will one day be placed within the 
reach of every poor man’s son. This is our/faith. 
Instead of there being four millions of adult 
males employed in rural occupations in America, 
thirty-nine in every forty of whom never see an 
agricultural paper or book, ninety-nine out of 
every one hundred farmers wil] be more thor- 
oughly educated than lawyers, doctors, and cler- 
gymen now are, in their respective professions. 

Our ideas of education are too narrow, too 
small for the greatness of those intellectual pow- 
ers and moral perceptions, which our Maker has 
bestowed on us for purposes as great as the gift. 
The physical man can have only his victuals and 
his clothes. Joun Jacos Astor can not obtain a 
particle more with all his wealth. Man was not 
designed to pass through life a mere animal ma- 
chine—a living thing to toil with its muscles, eat, 
propagate, and rot. He needs other aliment be- 
side the bread and meat produced by the agricul- 
turist. It is the legitimate purpose of a good 
education to cultivate the Man as well as the 
Earth, out of which he was formed. 

What we particularly desire is, to see every- 
where in this Republic the union of the culture 
of the earth and the tillers of the same. It is 
only by their just and harmonious union that 
man-culture and field-culture—homo-culture and 
agri-culture—can be brought to a high state of 
improvement. It is no vanity to say that we 
have long studied the science of Homoculture in 
connection with tillage. The subjeet is one of 
inestimable moment. The extreme selfishness 
of man as a physical being, is the most powerful 
obstacle in the way of his intellectual and moral 
elevation. Strong as is this animal selfishness, 
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10 
it is not insuperable, .In the end, it must yield| If Providence had rendered the elements in 
obedience to a higher power. | “Tijis higher pow- the surface of the earth which form vegetables, 
er must be brought full and perfect maturity very soluble, like common salt, it is plain that 
in Se — 3 aeeey wens can and arpa pag would me like — nd yesh run 
in the United States. Rural and mechanical)into rivers and the ocean. 1is would lead to 
laborers of either sex should be more thoroughly speedy and irredeemable sterility. The more 
educated than those that live without work.— carefully we study the growth of the plants which 
Idle, lazy persons, have no share in our regards feed the higher order of animals, the more deep- 
or sympathy. We want every laboring seg, ly are we impressed with the infinite wisdom and 
now how to set himself at work to the best ad-| goodness of the Creator of the world which we 
vantage ; and then, how to keep all that his mus-| Pihabit. Cultivated reason has power to investi- 
cles and highly cultivated intellect shall call into | gate and comprehend the natural laws which dis- 
‘existence. The science of keeping property as 











organize the products of vegetable vitality, and 


well as the art of creating a comfortable subsist-| re-organize the earth, air, and water, evolved by 
ence, should be taugnt toevery child. 
e pause for a reply. 


Why not? the decay of organic matter. At the time such 
decay is in progress, if the gasses given off find 
'a well tilled, permeable soil, they will increase 
Manure fermenting in the Soil ae solubility of all the minerals which form the 
y ‘ash of forest trees, and of all minor vegetables. 

Our correspondent “R.,” of Sweden, has a Mold undergoing decomposition, produces in a 
valuable article in our last number in regard to less degree the same results as manure. Hence, 
the Saving and Application of Manure. He deep plowing and mixing mold (organic matter) 
“believes that manures Jose half their value by with the minerals below, favors their solution, 
lying in the heap till thoroughly decomposed.” , secures the access of solar heat and the atmos- 


In this he is undoubtedly right, for reasons which phere, to prepare nourishment for the crops of 
we will briefly explain : the skilful husbandman. 


Vegetables, when undergoing decomposition,} On soils which are naturally poor the farmer’s 
(rotting, ) give off a gas called carbonic acid, wa- | stock of fermenting manure can be profitably in- 
ter, and nitrogen gas or ammonia. [Each of creased by gathering a large quantity of forest 
these constituents of cultivated plants is not mere-| leaves to be used as litter in yards and stables.— 
ly valuable as food to the growing crop, be it)The most successful agriculturists at the South 
what it may, but they all contribute to the im- | keep boys at work with horse rakes in the open 
paerennes 5 the Mpa Se a drys of ore Rd pine or oak pres: poe. up ayy pinrers, the 
avoid the too rapid solution of lime, Providence large mass of leaves spread over the ground.— 
has rendered it insoluble when in its natura] state, Other boys or men throw these winrows into 
in water in which there is no carbonic acid.- |carts drawn by mules, and the leaves are hauled 
Lee igi —e ony 1 seh ag gas to ~~ a, wv aghe: 2 — aa com- 
in 2,500. Rain water imbibes a portion of car- | post. e writer finds that the long leaf pine 
bonic acid in its fall from the clouds to the earth, | gives 44 lbs. ash to 100 Ibs. dry leaves. The 
and is thus capable of dissolving a limited quan- | leaves of black-jack oak yield on the barrens of 
tity of common limestone in the soil. When! Georgia less than 3 per cent. of ash. We have 
water, thus charged with this indispensable min- ‘traced the roots of these trees seven feet into the 
eral, enters the roots of plants, it carries into | earth, and have admired the wonderful resources 
their circulation the much needed lime, in small ‘of Nature as she draws thousands of tons of pot- 
and appropriate doses. Where lime is lacking, | ash, soda, lime, iron, and magnesia, comibned 


Yes, why not? 
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it should be applied. During dry weather, when 
of course no rain falls, this source of carbonic 
acid and moisture is measurably cut off. If fer- 
menting manure be buried in the soil, its decom- 
position yields water and carbonic acid as well as 
ammonia and the minerals in the vegetables out 
of which the manure was formed. Water rising 
up from the subsoil by the evaporation from 
green leaves, and the drying of the surface of 
the ground, through capillary attraction, is satu- 
ied with carbonic acid from the manure, and 
hence prepared to dissolve lime. This acid 
greatly aids in decomposing the insoluble sili- 
cates of potash, soda, magnesia, and lime—form- 
ing soluble carbonates of those alkaline bases.— 
These minerals, as is well known, are indispen- 
sable in the organization of all cultivated plants. 





with sulphuric, phosphoric, hydrochloric, silicie, 
and carbonic acids—the minerals in the leaves 
of forest trees—from seven feet below the sur- 
face, to spread them on the top of the ground 
and thus renovate poor soils. These salts are 
combined in pine leaves with 954 per cent. of 
organized carbon, oxygen, hydrogen, and nitro- 
gen, drawn either directly or indirectly from the 
atmosphere. Here, then, we witness the hand 
of Providence scattering the seeds of pines over 
the sterile debris of granitic rocks, almost drift- , 
ing sand, which extract their mineral food from 
five to ten feet below the surface, and their car- 
bon, water, and nitrogen from the air. The 
nitrogen exists in the atmosphere in the shape of 
ammonia and nitrous or nitric acid dissolved in 
vapor, and falling in rains to the earth. Keep- 
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ing an eye on the sources whence the ingredi-| ence teaches us that a pig fed on mast, or still 
ents are derived which form forest leaves, we|slops, will make more oily pork—meat more 
see a thinking, reasoning, talking animal, trans-| melting in boiling water—than one fattened on 
forming these leaves into bread, meat, milk, fruit,|sound corn. This is generally understood.— 
wool, cotton, and silk. This animal has much to| But the causes which change the quality and sol- 


1848. 























learn in the way of thinking, reasoning, and 
talking, before he will bring the production of 
human food and clothing to the highest attainable 
perfection. 

In this good work of human progress and hu- 
man elevation, we respectfully ask every reader 
to lend a helping hand. Communicate to your 
brother farmers through the pages of this journal 
a knowledge of any great, or of any small im- 
provement you may make or learn from others. 
Be willing to try experiments, at least in a small 
way, to evolve new truths in the art and science 
of rural economy. No man is so humble that 
he can not contribute to the sum total of human 
knowledge. Our maxim, ‘Teach one another,” 
should be held in remembrance by every sub- 
scriber. The usefulness of the Farmer depends 
in a great degree on the contributions of so many 
excellent practical husbandmen. These have 
the gratitude, not only of the writer of this, but 
of every reader. ‘The Genesee Farmer has ac- 
quired a national reputation through the ability 
of its correspondents. 


Lees” 


Shrinking of Pork. 


Ovr esteemed correspondent “H.,”’ of Fair- 
port, asks for information in the December num- 
ber in regard to the causes which make pork 


shrink when cooked. This is a curious and 
interesting subject of inquiry. If there is any 
material difference in the shrinkage in the weight 
of the flesh of swine, equally fat, when boiled a} 
given time, the cause must be sought in the 
greater quantity of soluble gelatin (glue) in the| 
tissues of one animal than in another. It is very | 
possible that, if one was to evaporate the water | 
in which corresponding pieces of pork from dif-| 
ferent hogs equal in weight had been boiled, the} 
liquid in which shrunken meat had been cooked, 
would give the larger quantity of jelly. It is 
not water that the meat looses in boiling ; but! 
soluble organized matter. 





Hence, salt meat, | 
whether pork, beef, or mutton, should have its 
excess of salt, ifany, soaked out in pure cold wa- 
ter, that all the dissolved jelly or flesh may be 
eaten as well as a chicken, veal, or beef soup. 


The science of dietetics is very little under- 
stood, as we took occasion to point out a few 
months since. It is a curious fact, that we nei- 
ther know how to raise and improve pigs, nor 
how to fatten, cure, and cook their flesh, nor 
how to eat it in the way to impart to our systems 
the largest amount of nourishment. After a 
great deal of study, the wisest just make out to 
learn that they know next to nothing. Experi- 





ubility of lean meat, as well as fat, are not so 
apparent. We must search into the degumén in 
peas, and the muscle and tissue forming elements 
in the vegetables, pot-liquor, butter.milk, and 
other food of swine, for a solution of the problem. 
In a hen’s egg we see all the constituents of 
a perfect bird in a semi-liquid state ; while hot 
water solidifies the whole contents of the shell. 
Albumen in meat and flour, as well as in the 
white of eggs, coagulates in hot water. But even 
this will come out of meat, as it separates from 
its solution in old brine on scalding it. Some 
say that such brine should not be scalded ; for 
the reason that, after its capacity for dissolving 
albumen and jelly is exhausted, it is better to ap- 
ply to fresh meat, (after it is also saturated with 
salt,) than new brine. It is possible that the 
character of the brine may have a decided influ- 
ence on the shrinkage of pork and beef in boiling 
them. If all the nutritive matter which is dis- 
solved out of meat in brine, and boiled out in 
dinner pots and wasted, were saved, it would be 
worth several millions a year to the people of 
the United States, It is only honest to own the 
truth and admit that, old as civilized society is, 
we, the men and women of forty and upward, 
have yet to learngour A BC in domestic econ- 
omy. In the firs place, we waste about half of 
our labor by its misapplication in unwise tillage, 
and then waste nearly half of what we pretend to 
save, by some ‘slip between the cup and lip.” 
From the best investigation of the causes which 
make meat shrink in boiling, we long since came 
to the conclusion, (whether wise, or other-wise, ) 
that it is better to bake and roast than to boil it, 
unless for soups, stews, and the like. Much 
might be said on the degree of cooking which 
flesh ought to receive, in order to render it most 
easy of digestion. ‘The upper ten thousand” 
run into the extreme of rawness ; while the mil- 
lion often cook meat so much that no human 
system can form living flesh out of it The 
daily loss from the latter cause is immense—in- 
calculable. 
Antt-Frictron Comrounp ror Wacon 
Wuee.s.—Two parts in bulk of hogs lard, one 
each of wheat flour and black lead. Heat till 
the lard begins to melt, and stir the whole into a 
pasty mass. In very cold weather it may be 
softened by the addition of any cheap oil. ‘This 
composition will well repay the trouble of mak- 
ing, and will kill all friction and squealing long 
after it is dry. 


~ ~~ 


Manrinp make a parade of their sorrows, as 
they do of a new coat. 
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European Extracts. Remedy for Hoven or Bloat, occasioned by 
‘the eating of wet or luxuriant clovers, and 

Unver this heading, we design giving, each! young grasses, turnip tops, &c.—Twogo three 
month, condensed extracts from our European table spoonsful of hs gale (hartshorn, ) 
exchange publications. We have only room, diluted in a half pint of water instantly stops 
in this number, for the following : |fermentation, and causes the gasses (carbonic) 


Potato Rot.—M. Wan per Trarre, of Wes-|*© discharge. 




















is sel, Prussia, planted a large field of potatoes, | crores 

& one half in the usual method, and the other on a Book Farming. 

i plan of his own discovery. Those cultivated by | 

the usual method were diseased, and the foliage | We do not know whether the following was 






, failed and dried up early ; while those cultivated | intended for publication or not, but it is so perti- 
ii by his peculiar plan remained green till late in| nent to the subject that we venture its publicity : 
autumn. The tubers were sound, and a great) Syn -—Enelosed you will receive $8 for 20 
yield. So palpable was this experiment, that) subscribers to your coming volume. I do not 
delegates were appointed by the town to exam-| enter for the premiums, but am willing to do all 
ine the result ; and they have officially promul-| the good I can to the agricultural community, for 
gated the facts, and requested the discoverer to |] am free to say that | am actually benefited, in 
publish his secret. ‘dollars and cents, more than 50 dollars this year 
Great Crop of Wheat.—Mr. Wuirine, of | from the information that has accrued from read- 
Monmouth, England, has the past year grown a|ing your useful paper. One of my neighbors 
crop of wheat, on a field of 64 acres, which pro- tells me that he saved himself $20 by a single 
duced 61 imperial bushels, (equal to 71 bushels suggestion. It seems to me that the cry of 
and 10 tbs. of our measure,) per acre. It was)“ book farming” is a mere cover for ignorance 
drilled in, early in January—five pecks to the| and idleness—a wilful determination against im- 
acre. provements, and a setting up of perfectibility. 
Sheep Pox.—This very destructive and in-| Supposing that I were a person of common 
fectuous disease, which arose in Germany, has observation and industry, and that I had spent 
been introduced into Great Britain by importa-| twenty years of my life in the cultivation of to- 
tions from Hamburgh, and proves very fatal to bacco, or hemp, or quinces, or melons, or straw- 
sheep. From the frequent intercourse and im-| berries, and tried all varieties and manures and 
portations of stock from Engjgnd, there is great methods, until I had arrived at almost the per- 
it danger that this disease will find its way across fectibility of the art—and that I could give, 
| the Atlantic. Its ravages are great and rapid. jntelligibly, the whole of my experience in one 
It seems to be extremely contagious and epidem- | page of your paper—would it not be ridieulous 
ical, making its appearance in wide spread local-| of any one who wished to commence raising the 
ities. Inoculation is the great remedy for pre- same crop to say, “Oh, it’s book farming, | 
vention, and safety during the disease—saving | won't read it,” when five minutes attention would 
nine-tenths of the cases, and rendering the | save him 20 years practice to arrive at the same 
symptoms lighter of those incipiently diseased. conclusions I had. How does the physician, the 
A pamphlet is about to be published, giving its Jawyer, the scholar, procure his knowledge, ex- 
history, symptoms, prevention and cure, for free cept by that all powerful engine—Books ? 
distribution. It is also to be tried on the human | It i 
een a is not to be supposed that all, or even a 
po pt Kk 4 preventive against the smell pox| moiety of what is printed is true, or judicious ; 
peli tparemaeg '@ great many articles are suggestive, specul ; 
Great Yield of Wheat.—Mr. Cvtnanp, of|tive, and suppositious. Let all read, and use 
Reculver, Kent Co., selected one acre of wheat | their best judgments to select the wheat from the 
from a field ; it was reaped and gathered with haf If a writer says that wheat will or won’t 
great care, for the purpose of deciding a wager, ‘turn to chess, or that he has found out the cause 
and was found to produce ten quarters and three | of the potato disease, or that the barberry blasts 
bushels, or 83 English bushels—equal to 96/ wheat, or that the tree corn grows so big you 
bushels and 50 Ibs. of our measure. ‘can’t harvest it, or that the morus multicaulis will 
j { The largest amount on record, as grown in make your fortune—or any other improbable or 
- | the Genesee country, was raised at Mt. Morris, | self evident assertion—why eschew it—say s/uff, 
4 by Gen. Mitts, it being 66 bushels and some! fudge, or any other expletive ; but experimental 
i pounds. facts, which are borne out by reason, and en- 
j Slide Rule and Cattle Gauge.—This is an|dorsed by a respectable name, ought not to be 
‘i instrument lately introduced among the buyers| rejected merely because it has the misfortune, 
a of fat cattle, by which they can at once ascer-| according to some individuals’ views, to have 
| tain their weight with a very great degree of| been printed. Your friend, 
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21 Croup. 

22 Dock, 

23 Quarter. 

24 Thigh or Gaskin. 
25 Hamstring. 
26 Joint of Hock. 
27 Ham or Hock. 
28 Common. 

29 Fetlock. 

30 Large Pastern. 
31 Small Pastern. 
32 Coronet. 

33 Hoof. 

34 Knee. 

35 Common. 

36 Fetlock. 

37 Heel. 

38 Large Pastern. 
39 Small Pastern. 
40 Hoof. 


5 Crest. 

3 Jowl. 
Gullet. 
Windpipe. 
Point of Shold’r. 
Breast or Busom. 
Arm. 

2 Elbow, 
Firth. 
Flank. 
Sheath. 

} Stifles, 
Withers. 
Back. 
Loins. 

20 Hip, 


(Fic. 1.) ENGLISH CART-HORSE. 


TERMS DENOTING THE EXTERNAL PARTS OF THE HORSE. 


te Ne elt 


Tue above engraving represents an English|before, but objects also realized, which have 
Cart-horse, to which the highest prize of the | hitherto been considered unattainable. 
Royal Agricultural Society was awarded. These} «The doctrine, economy, composition, prepa- 


horses are of a large size, distinguished for | ration, and skilful use of manures—how wonder- 
strength and endurance, and well adapted to fully have all these points been illustrated and 


slow, heavy draught. developed in late years! What the plant con- 

The author of “Domestic Animals,’ (a new | sists of—how and with what substances it is fed— 
work noticed elsewhere in this number,) says : | what the soil naturally contains—how it is to be 
“The English Cart-horse has for a long time improved, so that what is present in it may be 
made up some of the best, heavy horses in this| made readily available to the plant, and what it 
country, and late importations have refreshed | lacks be in the best way supplied—where the 
the breed with additional choice specimens. | kinds of food necessary to the plants are to be 
The Cleveland bay has been introduced of late, obtained most abundantly, and how applied most 
and promises good carriage-horses from our profitably to the soil—what effects climate, situ- 
well-spread, sizeable mares. The Norfolk trot- ation, and tillage exercise upon the fertility of 
ter Belfounder was imported many years since, | the land, and upon the fertilizing virtues of what- 
and with our high-bred mares, has produced | eyer is laid upon or mixed with it. These, and 
many choice roadsters and trotters.” |hundreds of similar questions, all involving or 

The terms denoting the external parts of the ‘suggesting peculiar modes of practice, are arising 
horse will be usetul to many of our readers, and daily, where culture is prosecuted as an advan- 
particularly interesting to young persons who | cing art—and they are solved especially by chem- 
are not familiar with the subject. ical research. They are all included, therefore, 
under what we term the chemical division of 


‘ agriculture. 
ii. 
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The Respec tability of Agriculture. ‘“« Let a farmer avail himself of this knowled 


An elegant writer on the rural industry of and he is unconsciously raised into the inte 
Holland, in the last Edinburgh Review, says in| ®t cultivator of a most interesting branch of 
r natural science.” 


relation to agriculture, ‘“ That the errors of prac- 


tice are corrected, and causes of failure of crops 
made clear by the discoveries of modern chemis- 
try. That by it alone the rocks and shoals that 
lie in the way of agricultural improvement are 
mapped out; deeper and more direct channels 
brought to light, and new methods suggested, b 

which not only are known ends to be attained, 
more completely and more economically than 


A knowledge of chemistry sufficient to enable 
a farmer to work understandingly in Nature’s 
laboratory, his own farm, requires only that he 
should study the nature of er thirteen sub- 
stances. . 


—_—— LPL LDL OL IO —— 


Tue celebrated chestnut on Mt. A®tna is 163 





feet in circumference, but evidently has 5 trunks 
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Hints for January. 

Txis month is an important epoch in Time ; 
but whether this old beldame, Earth, first begun 
to buzz round on this first day, sacred to the 
heathen god Janarius; or whether Adam on 
this day was first created and given power over 
all the beasts of the field, and the birds of the 
air, or whether it is entirely an assumption of 
our progenitors, we plead ignoramus. But our 
belief is that it is entirely arbitrary, and confess 
to a dread and dislike of the cold blasts of win- 
ter; that death and nonentity of all things beau- 
tiful and fair—that period of monotony —of 
snows, of frosts, of wind, and mud; the absence 
of leaf and life, of song, and the blessed invigo- 
rating rays of the glorious luminary of day. 
Had we, in the fulness of our human ignorance, 
the power of commencing time, of beginnin 
our solar year, it would Soe been at a peri 
when all things are as verdant as our precious 
selves—when nature in the redundant luxury of 
fruition makes this glorious world a paradise, a 
paragon of beauty and life. ‘* But it is as it is, 
and can’t be no ’tiser.”” So we must be content, 
and grub omy | with the best grace we may, on 
spare-rib and Jonny cake, leafless trees and cold 


toes. So let us turn over a new leaf; that is, all 
of us who are not so perfect as to be beyond 
amendment—for many of our old leaves are bhot- 
ted and dirty, by bad acts, do 


ears, and sins of 
omission and commission—and start de novo upon 
the improved knowledge and principles of a 
forever past year’s experience. 

Look over your books, and see how you stand 
with the world, in the Debit and Credit scale. 
Pay thy creditor while thou art in his way, lest 
he send the sheriff, and he send thee to prison ; 
verily thou shall not depart until thou hast paid 
the utmost farthing. But, thanks to our liberal 
legislators, who go about the world like roaring 
lions, doing good, we are out of that scrape—we 
can’t be imprisoned for civil debt ; but neverthe- 
less, dear reader, if you can pay allof your indebt- 
edness when you lay your head upon pour pillow, 
an independent man, Santa Claus will fill your 
stocking and your store—nightmare and indi- 
gestion will vanish—your wife will be kind, 
your children obedient, and all mankind be 
brethren and friends. 

Don’t smoke, drink cider, and dream away 
these long evenings. Life is short enough, and 
time flies fast enough, without the adventitious aid 
of provocatives. Settle accounts—make calcu- 
lations and estimates for future use—read and 
digest good and profitable books—overhaul the 
children’s progress in school, and see that they 
make good use of that invaluable institution, the 
Schoo] Library—encourage social singing in the 
family, of sacred music and moral and patriotic 
sonnets, which is a much better recreation for 
young and old than the chequer-board, cards, &e. 


Remember in laying down pork, that a little 
too much salt is just enough—that lean meat 
jis a loss, and every ounce of bone decidedly in- 
jures the flavor of the meat. Rattle up the 
wood, and see that the wood house is supplied, 
for it is enough to make a horse break his bridle 
to see a woman out in the snow hacking wood, 
she does it so awkwardly. 

Litter your stables and sheds: freely, and if 
you have straw in plenty, cover the whole yard. 
Feed chaff in tubs or half barrels, or troughs ; 
it saves half. If the milch cows fall off in milk 
with good feed, it isa sign they want salt—a gil! 
every other day is none too much ; but above al! 
things, see that they get plenty of water, handily 
and when they want it. Look well and often to 
sheep ; see that they keep up; a few oats or 
small quantity of corn are wonderful assistants. 

The first sleighing, get your plaster 
home. Take good ae ofall the house ashes, 
for one bushel on most land, is worth two of 
plaster—except perhaps for clover. House and 
paint the wagons, sleighs, plows, harrows, &c. 
One gallon of boiled oil, and six pounds of Vene- 
tian red, will save twenty-five dollars a year. 

Make farm gates, and make fence with the 
bars. Get out your rails and stakes. Look to 
your potatoes—do your duty to God and man. 
So doing, kind reader, we wish you a Happy 
New Year. o 
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Butter.— Experiments, &e. 


Burrter is one of the staple productions of our 
State, and every hint that serves to improve its 
quality or increase its quantity must be useful. 
According to the returns of the late census in 
1845, the amount ef butter made the same year 
was 79,501,733 Ibs., which, at 124 cts. per Ib., 
and which is a fair average price, yields $9,937,- 
716—only $2,114,877 less than the produce of 
the wheat crop of that year. This amount might 
be greatly increased, if more attention was paid 
to the manufacture, and a better article sent to 
market. As it now comes, not more than one 
half of the quantity is fit for the table, and some 
of it entirely unfit for any culinary purpose what- 
ever. This should not be. 

There are various methods of making butter, 
and there is certainly a vast difference in its 
quality. One cause of this difference may be 
ascribed to the herbage or food upon which the 
cows are fed, the breed of cows, or the season ; 
but more generally in the management. Every 
one imagines their methed best, and are too wise 
to learn. 

Being very fond of good butter ourselves, 
many experiments were tried while residing on 
the farm, and the following rules were finally 
settled on : 

First : Cleanliness must be strictly observed 





in every thing appertaining thereto, from the 
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milking of the cow to the packing of the butter. 
All the utensils must be sweet and free from any 
taint or smell. 

Second: The milk must be immediately strain- 
ed, on coming from the cow, into pans, and set 
for the cream to rise, as with some cows a sepa- 
ration commences even during the process of 
milking. 

Third: The cream should be freed from milk 
and frequently stirred, particularly when addi- 
tions are made, and a little salt added to keep it 
from curdling. In summer the cream must be 
churned as often as every other day. In winter 
it may stand for several days, if kept in a low 
temperature, say from 45 to 50° Fahrenheit. 

To make the cream rise more perfectly, the 
temperature should be at 66°. A temperature 
below 35° will prevent the cream from separa- 
ting or rising in any considerable quantity. The 
elevation of the temperature to 55° will cause 
the cream to rise in 30 hours; at 60°, in 24 
hours ; at 80°, in 12 or 15 hours. 

Much depends upon the temperature of the 
cream when the churning is commenced. We 
found, from repeated experiments, that the cream, 
when churning is commenced, should not be 
under 55°. It will rise in churning from 5 to 
10 degrees. In winter this temperature can 
easily be attained. In summer it cannot be at- 
tained without the aid of ice, or very cold well 
water. In Pennsylvania spring-houses are much 
used, where a constant stream of cool spring wa- 
ter passes through for the purpose of regulating 
the temperature. 

For milk-pans we prefered tin, of the ordinary 
size, holding about six quarts, which were about 
three-fourths filled, which gave a depth of about 
4 inches of milk. We tried broad shallow pans 
with the milk only about an inch deep, supposing 
the greater the surface exposed the greater the 
quantity ef cream would rise, but such was not 
the fact. 

The greatest quantity of cream from the least 
quantity of milk we ever obtained was by means 
of a water-bath, or double pans, as follows :— 
The pan into which the milk was strained, was 
four inches deep and flaring. Another made six 
inches deep and nearly straight in the sides and 
just large enough at the top to receive and em- 
brace the upper pan, within half an inch of the 
top, and it should fit tight, so that little if any of 
the steam will escape. A small tube was solder- 
ed near the top of the under pan for the admis- 
sion of hot water, and a small hole was made on 
the opposite side for the escape of air while pour- 
ing in the hot water. The first I had made was 
soldered together at the top, but we found it diffi- 
cult to wash and dry ; being separate, they can 
be washed and dried without difficulty. 

The milk was strained into the upper pan and 





pan and suffered to stand 12 hours longer, when 
the cream was found perfectly separated and ot 
such consistence that the whole might be lifted 
off by the finger and thumb. 

The cream was churned immediately after 
skimming at a temperature of 58°. In this man- 
ner first quality of rich yellow butter was obtain- 
ed in 15 minutes, in the month of March. Un- 
der the ordinary treatment, much less butter 
would have been obtained, and of a white color, 
insipid, without flavor and unfit for the table.— 
Besides it is a long and tedious operation to con- 
vert the cream into butter, while in the former 
process it occupies but a few moments. 

Churning the milk is a much more laborious 
method, from the difficulty of keeping in motion 
such large quantities of fluid; but in this way it 
is said that a larger quantity of butter is obtained, 
and of a more delicate flavor. 

The rising of the cream and churning is but a 
portion of the process for making good butter. 
There is some skill or art required in working it 
which vannot be described ; but suffice to say, it 
is best done with a bowl and ladle, in a peculiar 
manner, to press out the milk—for unless the 
milk is thoroughly separated it is needless to ex- 
pect good butter that will keep sweet any length 
of time. If not properly worked, and the milk 
thoroughly extracted, it is apt to be soft, spongy, 
or oily. In some dairies the hand is used instead 
of the ladle, but we protest against that, as the 
heat of the hand is injurious. In others the but- 
ter is washed with pure cold water as long as the 
water is rendered milky. We preferred not to 
wash it, believing that much of the aroma or high 
flavor was carried off by the water. 

Albany, Dec., 1847. C. N. Bemenr. 
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Seedling Potatoes. 


In the fall of 1846 I saved a small quantity of 
seed from the balls of the Mercer potato, which 
I sowed last spring, with the expectation of rais- 


ing some new varieties of the potatoe. Owing 
to the early drouth, and some other untoward 
circumstances, the plants did not do well; and 
when I gathered them, (about the middle of Oc- 
tober,) | found a small quantity of very small 

otatoes, most of them very much resembling the 

ercers; and, what was quite unexpected, sev- 
eral of them were rotten, and several others de- 
cayed soon afterwards. 

If this experiment proves anything, it proves 
the imperfection of the seed as well as of the ¢u- 
ber; or, at least, that fruit produced from the 
seed, i. e. seedling potatoes, are liable to rot as 
well as old varieties. {[ am therefore inclined 
to abandon all theories on the subject of the po- 
tato malady, except that which ascribes it to a 
kind of epidemic ; or, as some have called it, the 


left at rest for 12 hours ; then the same quantity | “ Potato Cholera.” 


of boiling water was introduced into the under 


Fairport, Nov., 1847. 
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Liming and Brining Seed Wheat. 


Messrs. Eprrors :—! regret to see that your 
correspondent, N. Simons, doubts the benefit of 
salt and lime to prevent smut. I am so well 
grounded in my belief of its effivacy, that it is 








Use of Green and Dry Wood — Loads -— Loss. 


Some years ago I was led to ascertain the 
weight lost by wood in drying or seasoning. 
For this purpose I weighed green rock maple 
and beech, taken from the sapwood and from 





almost as daring an innovation on a well settled|the heartwood, and from both together, and 
principle, as to attack my belief in holy things. | dried the specimens carefully in a warm oven, 
As far as my experiencee goes, together with a so as to be more free from water than common 
multitude of others, it is a specific for that disease, | wood as ordinarily seasoned. The loss was from 
and the only one that never fails, and when’ one fourth to one third of the weight. This loss 
properly and faithfully applied, prevents, in all = water. If the wood is burned while green, 





cases, its propagation. I have been in the con-|this water must be evaporated and thrown into 
stant use of the practice for ten years past, with- | the atmosphere, and a considerable part of the 
out even an appearance of smut, and one of my |caloric or heat produced by the combustion of 
— who constantly limes and brines his|the wood must be in this way carried off, and 
seed, proclaims, that he will give one dollar each | be of no use in heating or warming. 
for every smut head that can be found on his farm.| To ascertain the caloric Jost, we must find 
A very careful experiment was made in Eng- | the weight of water in a cord of wood. In his 
land, at great expense, under the patronage of careful experiments on the combustion of wood, 
the National Agricultural Society, in which was Count Rumrorp proved that a cord of dry beech 
thoroughly tested all the popular notions in use| weighs about 2800 pounds, which must be three 
as a preventive, with the foulest seed, and with | fourths of the weight of the green beech ; that 
clean seed thoroughly impregnated with the fun-|is, a cord of green beech must weigh 3700 lbs., 
gus known as smut, in which it was conclusively or taking the mean between } oa 4, must be 
proved, that it was not only propagated by the more thad 4900 pounds. In burning a cord of 
foul seed, but that clean seed wet and rubbed green beech, at least 1000 Ibs. of water must be 
with:the fungus, also produced it abundantly.— evaporated, and 1000 lbs. of water would fill 
The prevention that succeeded best was soaking |three barrels of 32 ale gallons, or nearly two 
in stale urine, and drying with quick lime ; the | hogsheads of 63 gallons wine measure. The 
next best was strong brine and lime. So that 1 quantity of caloric lost in this way may be esti- 
cannot but suspect that there was something want- mated in a rough way by the quantity of wood 
ing in your correspondent’s manner of preparing | consumed in evaporating three barrels or nearly 
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his seed, or it is one of those vicisitudes of nature, | two hogsheads of water. 


that sometime defeats an almost unerring rule. 


A strong case in point happened, a few years, 
since, under my own view and knowledge. Al 
father and son-in-law had each a summer fallow, | 
side by side, of equal quality, exposure, and soil. 
Their own seed being rather objectionable on 
account of foul seeds, they procured a load of 40 
bushels from a distance of some 15 miles. On 
arriving at their homes they divided the bags 
according to their several wants. The father, 
on looking at his discovered that it was consider- 
ably smutted and immediately salted and brined | 
it; the son-in-law was a disbeliever and omitted it. | 
They both sowed the same day, and under pre- | 
cisely the same circumstances. On harvesting, 
one was clean and the other was foul. The 
father got 94 cents per bushel, while the son-in- 
law could only get offered 69 cents, it was so ex- 
cessively smutted. 

Now, Messrs. Editors, under these circum-| 
stances I cannot help having a strong and relia-| 
ble belief in the efiicacy as a preventive of smut, 
in the use of brine and lime. 

December, 1847. L. B. Love.anp. 
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Rememser the truism—that what is worth 
doing at at all, is worth doing well. 





The farmer will at a glance see that a cord 
of green wood must form a load of nearly two 
tons in weight, and he will probably conclude 
that his team has a much greater load than is 
commonly supposed. Timber three feet in 
diameter will have a cord of solid wood in 
every eighteen feet, and if 36 feet long, will 
weigh above five tons. 

It is also obvious that in drawing green wood, 
the farmer must load and transport three barrels 
of water in every cord, or 60 barrels in twenty 
cords, allowing that wood ascommonly seasoned 
in a summer, has lost only two-thirds of its water. 
In drawing 100 cords of such dry wood there 
will be a saving, in loading and transporting, of 
200 barrels of water. A barrel of water con- 
tains about five cubic feet, and weighs more than 
300 pounds. 

In the combustion of 20 cords of green wood, 
60 barrels of water must be evaporated. Now, 
it takes six times as much heat to evaporate a 
pound of water, as to heat a pound from 50° of 
temperature to the boiling point. 

he economy in using dry wood is well un- 
derstood by many. These views give adequate 
reasons for it. Yei, it is to be feared, that many 
a farmer does not use proper care in drying and 
housing his wood. C.D. 
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Saxon Sheep. 





{From Morrell’s American Shepherd. ]} 
Tue following history 


I 


PORTRAIT OF A SAXON RAM. 
leo submit a list of the persons who had received sheep from 


the national flock. 


many opponents, and the improvement ¢f the Spanish crop 
of the introduction of! was very slow, mainly on account of the common predju- 
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(Fie. 2.) 


‘‘During the first years these valuable animals found 


dice of the farmers, which was heightened when the scab 


the Merinos into Saxony was written by the late | broke out among them, but afterwards they became con- 
Mr. Henry D. Grove, of Hoosic, N. Y., whose | vinced of their value, and theimprovement was more rapid. 


decease will long be lamented by those who knew | 


his many private virtues, and by American ag- 
riculturists, who will not cease to pay the homage 


of gratitude to his memory, for the enthusiastic | 
enterprize and zeal he continued to manifest to) 


his latest moments to improve the fleece of his 
adopted country. 


‘In the year 1764, the Elector of Saxony obtained, by | 
the 


special negotiation through his ambassador, a grant from 

King of Spain, for the purchase of one hundred ewes and 
one hundred rams, and a few surplus ones te keep that num- 
ber good in case any should die during the pas Ac- 
cordingly one hundred and nineteen ewes and one hundred 
and ten rams were selected, principally from the Escurial 
flocks, then the king’s private property, under the care and 
management of the monks belonging to the monastery of 
that name, and which were considered the finest sheep o 
the kingdom. They were shipped at Cadiz, in the month 


of May, 1765, accompanied by two Spaniards to take care 4 | home with th 


them. Five rams and three ewes died on the passage ; the 
remainder errived safely at the Elector’s private domain at 
Stolpen. The Spanish shepherds remained with, and took 
care of the flock till the middle of the following year, when 
they took their departure for Spain. During the time, how- 
ever, they remained in Saxony, they instructed Saxon shep- 
herds in the care and management of sheep. 

‘In order the better to make this valuable acquisition 
benefit the country as much as possible, the Elector appeint- 
ed a commission, te superintend and direct the general con- 
cerns of the sheep establishment, whose particular duty it 
was made, to spread all the information they could obtain 
on the eare and management of sheep before he public, and 
who were especially instructed to dispose of the young 
rams at low prices, in order to induce the sheep-owners to 
improve their . The tenants of the government 
domains were particularly favored, by giving them the 
preference in the cae (which is kept up tll this day,) 
while every possible care was taken to induce farmers gen- 
erally to improve their breed of sheep throughout the Elec- 
torate. It was further required of the said commission to 
make a detailed report to the government, annually, on the 
condition ef the sheep establishment, and at the same time 





But as most of the flocks in Spain are more er less aflected 
by the scab, those transported to Saxony had to undergo 


} the same ordeal. This, of course, heigthened the prejudice 


of many against them, whe pronounced them as entirely 
unfit for the country, their meat not eatable, or at best, of a 
miserable description ; a notion, however, which soon ex- 
ploded. The scab, however, caused great ravages among 
them before they were entirely cured of this disease. 


‘‘ When the commissioners had exercised their functions 
ten years, the call for young rams was so great,—and in 
order the more rapidly to improve the breed of the country 
—that they resolved to petition the government to make 
another impor-ation of ewes and rams from Spain, for which 
purpose the Elector obtained another grant from the King 
of Spain for three hundred rams and ewes, At the end of 
the year 1777, a gentleman by the name of Vaigt, manager 
of Count Eiorsidel’s farms, who was consid one of the 
best judges of sheep at that day in Saxony, was provided 
with the necessary credentials and sent on that mission.— 
But, for seme cause unknown, he selected only one hun- 
dred and ‘ten two years old rams and ewes, and returned 

em. These were, however, of a very superi- 

or quality, selected from the best flocks of Leon, Escurial, 
Cavagnon, Negretti, Montarce, and Sorian, and exceeded 
greatly in beauty of form and quality of wool, the first im- 
rtation. The cost of them was about forty rix dollars per 


ad. 

‘« With this acquisition, the commissioners then planted 
the Merino Tree on the fruitful soil of Lohmen and Ren- 
nersdorf, from whence, in conjunction with Stolpen, many 
pure blood flocks derive their origin. And I owe it to truth 
to remark, that I have examined private flocks equal, if not 
superior, to the national flocks. 

‘* Tt would lead me too far here, to detail the introduction 
of the Spanish and Saxony Merino into other parts of Ger- 
many, Prussia, Austria, &c. Suffice it to say, that many 
districts rival Saxony : Prussia, especially, fosters her flocks, 
not only by premiums, bestowed through her agricultural 
societies, but by that enlightened protection to domestic in- 
dustry, which so truly characterizes that government.”’ 


The invaluable properties of pure Saxon wool, 


and the demand consequent for its manufacture 
into fabrics, the fineness of which the world has 
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never before produced, is the cause of the high 
value of the oma sheep, and their spread over 
so large a portion cf Europe, and remote parts 
of the world. No other breeds are so highly 
prized on the Continent, and none which com- 
mand such enormous prices. Mr. Grove has 
stated, that while grade Saxons sell for three to 
fifteen dollars per head, individual rams of un- 
contaminated blood often bring from one hundred 
to two hundred and fifty rix dollars ; a flock was 
purchased, destined for Russia, afew years since, 
for which the average price paid exceeded five 
hundred dollars ; and Mr. Spooner states that, 
latterly, rams have been sold at the almost in- 
credible prices of one hundred to near three 
hundred guineas per head. The gause of these 
extravagant prices has been stated ; and so long 
as there exist grades in society, and the highest 
of these covet a wardrobe of the finest texture, 
the breed will continue to be appreciated, and 
sedulously cultivated. 
[To be continued. } 

Management of Merino Sheep. 

[From Trans. of N. Y. State Ag. Society.) 

Dear Sir :—Your favor, requesting me to 
send you an article giving an account of my 
management of Merino sheep, was duly received, 
and I the more cheerfully comply, because i| 
consider the wool growing business already a! 
primary object of agriculture with very many of| 
the farmers of many States, and have no doubt | 
that it may become one of the chief objects of 
agriculture throughout the Northern and West- 
ern States. My management in the season for 
grass is, to have the lambs drop from about the | 


—_— 





are very necessary, where only one flock is 
kept, and a certain amount of pasture is allotted 
them. It is much better so to arrange their pas- 
tures, if possible, as to be able to change them 
frequently, from one field to another, so that 
each in its turn may become fresh and green. 
Sheep do not require long feed, but need a suf- 
ficient quantity, with plenty of salt. When 
troubled with ticks, I dip the lambs in a decoc- 
tion of tobacco, about eight or ten days after 
shearing. Lambs should be weaned as early as 
the middle of A ; they should be put into 
a fresh pasture of tender grass, so far from the 
dams as not to hear each other, with one or 
more tame sheep, to aid in making them also 
tame. They should have plenty of salt, and be 
kept on the very best pastures until the season 
for feeding hay. They should, as well as all 
other sheep, have access to, or be driven under 
shelter, during the cold storms of autumn.— 
Ewes, after the lambs are taken from them, 
should have short pasture for a few days, say 10 
or 12, in order to dry up their milk, and thus 
prepare them for pastures, with which they 
should be supplied, together with plenty of salt, 
until the season for feeding hay. All other 
sheep should be kept on good dry pastures, with 
frequent changes and salt. With this treatment 
they will be likely to be sufficiently strong and 
fleshy to commence the winter. 


The seasons for grass are also the time for 
pruning the flock, and of disposing of such indi- 
viduals as are most objectionable as to fleece or 
form, after receiving a mark at the time of shear- 
ing, denoting the objection. This plan for rais- 
ing the strength and condition of the sheep, 
during the seasons of grass, I think, will always 


25th of April, to the 20th of May ; to keep the | be found to be much cheaper and better than that 
sheep where they may be protected from storms! Of letting them remain poor until winter, and 
when necessary, and where they may be often then attempting to raise them by extra feed of 


under the eye of the shepherd, so that any young 
lambs that may not be able to draw nourishment 
from their dams, may be assisted and saved. If 
the weather is warm, and the ewes in good con- 
dition, sometimes nearly an hundred per cent. 
of lambs may be raised ; while at other times, in 
case of frequent storms of rain and snow, it re- 

uires the most vigorous effort on the part of the 
Thaheed in housing and protecting them. And 
notwithstanding all his efforts to save, he some- 
times meets with some loss of young lambs. I 
think my average to be about 90 per cent. of 
lambs raised. 

I usually shear early in June. I think that 
if breeding ewes are suflered to retain their long 
thick fleeces on their backs, much later than that 
time, the warm days will so affect them as to 
make them uncomfortable, and cause them to 
afford less milk for their young. Great care | 
should be taken to give them shelter, in case of 
long or cold rains soon after shearing. 

ry lands for pastures, with frequent changes, 





hay and grain. At the commencement of win- 
ter, every sheep should have a place, and be in 
its place. I feed altogether in racks placed in 
barns that are closed on all sides, but so ventila- 
ted that when necessary the air may be made 
nearly equal with that of the field. I feed plen- 
ty of salt, and give them free access to water. | 
usually feed from six to eight quarts per day, to 
one hundred sheep, of corn, or its equal in peas, 
shorts, or some other grain, generally ground. 
I commence feeding grain at the same time that 
Idohay. I make no allowance for waste of hay, 
none at all. I cut my grass, if clover, (which I 
prefer,) when in bloom; other varieties tolera- 
bly green. I feed hay morning and evening, 
what they will eat, and no more ; and usually 
rain at noon, also straw of whatever kind I have; 
the greater the variety the better; and what they 
leave in the racks affords sufficient litter to keep 
their apartments always dry and clean. 
My pure blooded merino sheep, the pedigree 
of which may be traced to the hands of the im- 
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porters without any cross whatever with any oth- | spring, they can be laid away under your shed, 
er breed, and which are known and certified to! and will last a number of years. I would also 
be such by gentlemen of the highest respectabili-| recommend to every farmer moveable racks for 
ty and unquestionable veracity, I keep and breed | foddering cattle, a drawing of which may be 
by themselves. I do this, in the first place, to/found in the February Genesee Farmer, for 
keep this invaluable breed pure beyond a doubt, | 1845, page 29. A. W. Turner. 
and secondly, because I consider the purity of; Ontario, N. Y., Dec. 1847. 

blood the first requisite towards perfection of 
fleece. In selecting sheep for breeding, | have 
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Cutrtine Foop ror Srocx.—It has frequently 


reference to fineness, evenness, length, thick- 
ness, and style of fleece, worn by a well formed 
animal. Any sheep whose pedigree cannot 
stand the ordeal, or about whose pedigree there | 
is the least uncertainty, is placed among the 
grade sheep, which I also keep and breed by 

emselves, in flocks according to age, size, and 


been asked how cutting hay for stock adds to its 
nutritive qualities. It is precisely upon the 
same principle as cutting up meat fine and ma- 
king a mince of it. There is more or less nu- 
triment in the tougher pieces, and even gristle ; 
if these are cut fine with the chopping knife, 
and nicely cooked and agreeably seasoned, the 
dish is eaten with peculiar relish, easily digests, 


condition. The smaller the number in the flock ; ; , 
the better; but not to exceed one hundred. [| 8d goes twice as far as in the ordinary method 
use pure merino bucks. I also keep the sexes | Of taking meat in slices ; for under such circum- 
by themselves, and rarely meet with any loss of | stances we reject all that is not tender, juicy, 
sheep, except by dogs or other accidents. Hon.| Nd particularly palatable. In cutting hay all 
S. Lawrence, of Lowell, is right in his opinion, the coarser parts and even straw are made agree- 
(American Shepherd, ) that a breed may be rear-| able to the taste of animals, especially if it be 
ed which will give four pounds of exquisitely | Cut up and spiced with a little meal, shorts, or 
fine wool to the fleece. My full blood merino| bran. Nor have they the power to reject any 
ewes have never given so small an amount on|Part when cut up, and as all is more or less nu- 
the average ; bucks, from five to eight pounds, | tritious the hay must go further ; nor can it be 
and sometimes more with higher feed. Sheep/| Pulled out and wasted as when fed loose. An- 
should always be well tagged previous to turning | Other important consideration is, an animal can 





to grass in the spring. Much pains should be | fill its stomach much more easily and readily on 
taken in washing and shearing them; also in 
folding the fleeces, that they may be clean agd| 
whole. Respectfully, yours, 
Lysander, N. Y., 1847. J. L. Ranpauu, 
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Save Your Fodder. 


Messrs. Eptrors—As there is no stock upon 
the farm probably that is so prone to run over 
and waste their fodder as sheep, I would suggest 
to my brother farmers a plan of making moveable 
racks to feed them in, which I find from expe- 
rience, is a very great saving. 

Take 4 posts 3 feet long, of 3 by 4 scantling; | 
place them 24 feet apart one way, 12 feet the 
other ; take some rails, 2 by 4; frame them in, 
top and bottom, and pin them together ; take a! 
board 8 inches wide, nail round the bottom for a/ 
base. The lower rai] should be framed in 7 
inches from the bottom of the post, so that the | 
base board will lap on to it one inch—or, in| 
other words, prepare it in the same way you! 
would to make a common picket fence. Then | 
take your slats, 6 inches wide, nail them on, up! 
and down, 6 inches apart, (let them run up as_ 
high as the top rail)—that will leave a space 6 
inches wide for the sheep to get their heads in, 
which is sufficient. 

One such rack, 12 feet long, will accommo- 
date about 25 sheep. Any farmer will save hay 
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cut than uncut food, and can then lie down and 
ruminate, and rest, allowing the food full time to 
digest and distribute its strengthening qualities 
throughout the system, and renovate it for re- 
newed exertions.— Amer. Agriculturist. 


Horse Power.—We are frequently asked the 
question, what is understood by a horse power? 
and why that way of reckoning came to be adopt- 
ed, and brought into general use ? 

Before the power of steam was generally known 
and applied to mechanical purposes horses were 
used to raise coal and other heavy bodies, and 
Mr. Moors, in his experiments, carefully com- 
pared the relative power of the different breeds 
of horses, and found its average equal to raising 
33,000 pounds one foot per minute, or what is 
equivalent, to raise 330 pounds 100 feet, or 100 
pounds 330 feet during that space of time, when 
attached to a lever or sweep of a given length. 
Thus, this afterwards became the standard of 
measuring power or force applied to mechanical 
purposes, and which is still retained in common 
use.— Farmer & Mechanic. 
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Tae Encuisa Quarter, at which wheat is 
quoted in the English reports, is 560 pounds, or 
one-fourth of a ton gross weight of 2240 Ibs. 
The English legal bushel is 70 lbs., and conse- 
quently 8 of those bushels is a quarter—equal to 
94 of our statute bushels of 60 lbs. Facts that 


enough, in one winter, to pay the expense of|should be known to all who wish to compare 
building them. After feeding is over in the| English prices with ours. 
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What are our N. ‘’ Farmers Doing ? 


Gertine ricn. If any man doubts it, let him 
go into a shop and see a farmer open his well 
stuffed pocket-book. If you are still incredulous, 
go to the bank with a check ; there you will be 
told by the teller, that the whole circulation of 
the bank is in the farmers’ pockets; that the 
wheat and barley checks have exhausted the till 
to the last rag; and that you must await the ar- 
rival of another package by the R. R. Express. 


Go into a village store to buy a buffalo skin, 
and you will be told now, on this side of winter, 
that only one or two skins are left from several 
bales ; all, all sold to farmers and their sons. 

I was amused the other day in a neighbors’ 
shop at the sale of a muff to a farmer’s daughter. 
True to her self-denying education, she coveted 
only a low priced muff; but her father said she 
should have the finest and best, or none. The 
girl protested that a sixteen dollar muff was much 
teo fine for her ; but the lord of the soil was per- 
emptory, and the poor girl, more frightened than 
pleased at the dangerous stride she was taking 
from the simple to the genteel, went off only 
half pleased with her purchase. 

If it is asked, are farmers any more inclined 
to learn the theory of their art—to study it as a 
science, that furnishes facts, the knowledge of 
which both saves labor and makes it more avail- 
able 1—I reply, that there is daily evidence that 
the crust of egotism is broken, and that the self- 
safficient part of our farmers begin to doubt their 
own infalability. Many of them are thus early 
subscribing for agricultural papers with avidity, 
who but a few years since looked upon what they 
called “ book farming”’ as an errant humbug. 

At our Union School in this village there are 
already more than fifty sons and daughters of 
farmers, generally boarding scholars. As we 
daily see the same laughing girls pass along the 
side walks, we are struck with the progressive 
physical changes made by schooling and exam- 
ple ; the rosy cheek of the country girl is soon 
blended with the carnation of the town ; their 
rambling gait and noisy tread is now subdued by 
chastened discipline and improved taste, into a 
more graceful carriage. The farmers’ boys now 
enjoy advantages of school learning which their 
father’s knew not of. But the fathers who send 
their sons and daughters to school have the sens- 
ibility to see their own early privations, and the 
generosity to fit their own children to enjoy high- 
er privilages and a more advanced civilization. 

All these signs of the times proclaim the ad- 
vent of a more honorable and respectable posi- 
tion in society for the farmer. If I mistake not, 
the day is coming when he will not leave his 
religion to his priest, his political interests to the 
lawyer legislator, or refer to his grandfather as 
his umpire in all his disputes on rural economy. 

Waterloo, N. Y., Dec., 1847. Ss. W. 








Dr. Underhill’s Theory.— Drainage, &e. 


Tue theory of Dr. Unperuit, in the Novem- 
ber number of the Farmer, that the food of plants 
in the earth rises by the attraction of the soil in 
dry weather in the water thus raised from below 
towards the dryer surface, is undoubtedly correct. 
Though the theory has not before been published, 
yet it has been taught in more than one place in 
the country, as founded on facts, though not 
known before to be adopted by others. We can 
not account for the growth of vegetables, cultiva- 
ted and uncultivated, in dry weather, and when 
the moisture is so far exhausted from the surface, 
without adopting that theory. This is doubtless 
one of the economical principles in the adapta- 
tion of the earth and soi] and seasons to the veg- 
etable kingdom. It is probably for this reason 
in part that deep plowing proves advantageous, 
in putting the deeper and harder earth in a situ- 
ation to send up in this way its nutritious ele- 
ments to the roots nearer the surface. 

[t cannot but be true, however, that a portion 


of manures, and of any soluble diet of plants, 


should be carried off by the water that percolates 
the earth and then is discharged by some outlet. 
It is abundantly proved by the under-drainage of 
moist soils, now so extensively practiced in many 
parts of Europe. Portions of the drainage wa- 
ter have been analyzed, and found to contain the 
chief mineral elements that enter into the com- 
position of vegetables, and are necessary to their 
proper constitution. The color of the water that 
runs off from the surface shows full well that the 
soluble parts of manure are in part carried off 
with it. The drainage from a barn-yard often 
proclaims the same fact in the more abundant 
crop of vegetables fertilized by it. 

n this theory, too, the deeper covering of 
manure, effected by deep plowing, is rendered 
obvious. Profitable resulis must follow to the 
farmer. 


LL OLD. 


Model Farming in Ireland and Scotland. 


Tue annexed account of Agricultul Education 
in Ireland and Scotland I do not recollect to have 
seen in your valuable journal. At this time, 
when so much is said on the subject of education 
for farmers, it seems to me that it may prove in- 
teresting and useful to the readers of the Farmer. 
The examples here given show that lads from 12 
to 15 years of age may receive instruction from 
practical and scientific men, which wil] prepare 
them for usefulness, and eventually result in 
once advantage to the agricultural interest 

mprovements of this character would doubtless 


be in accordance with the feelings of the farm- 
ers, and would not “shock them by rash inno- 
vations,” which would result from the employ- 
ment of mere theoris's, who in their studies may 





talk learnedly and wisely, it may be—but who, 
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never having themselves tested their theories, 
may produce much more cost than benefit to the 
agricultural interest in the present condition of 
our country. Elementary instruction is all im- 
portant to the agricultural interest : J. 


Ax important step has been made to promote agricultural 
education in Scotland. During the late agricultural meet- 
ing at Glasgow, a number of gentlemen, favorable to the 
establishment of elementary schools for the purpose, met in 
the Mechanic’s Hall, when, besides gentlemen connec 
with the Agricultural Chemistry Association of Scotland, 
several strangers attended, including Lords Wallscourt, 
Clements, Ranelagh, Sir Robert Bateman, Sir K. Houston, 
and others. The Lord Justice Clerk took the chair, and 
Professor Johnstone explained the object of the meeting. 
Mr. Skilling, superintendent of a model farm at Glassnevin, 
near Dublin, under the Irish Board of Education, made a 
statement of the measures carried out by the board since 
1838. There are now three thousand teachers under the 
board ; there are seven training establishments to supply 
teachers, but there will shortly be twenty-five, and it is in- 
tended to plant one in every county of Ireland. Mr. Skil- 
ling described the plan pursued at the Glassnevin training 
school established in 1838. The labor is limited to spade 
husbandry, only the spade and wheel-barrow being used. 

**The scholars, amounting to sixty or seventy, were 

near the farm, and fed from it. After being e ed 
on the farm in the mornings of five days in the week, they 
went into the town for their literary education; but the 
whole of Saturday was appropriated to examinations.— 
They had a garden, and, in connection with it, a competent 
ne, who lectured fora half hour in the morning ; and 
e (Mr. Skilling) also lectured to the young men on Agri- 
cultural subjects. At stated periods the teachers attended 
the farm, and witnessed every practical operation which 
was going on upon it. They observed every system of 
cropping, and got explanations on every subject with which 
they were acquainted ; and the result was, that when they 
went away, at the end of the course, they were found to be 
vastly improved in the scientific knowledge of agriculture 
and its practical details. During the course, they were en- 
abled to obtain a considerable knowledge of agricuiture, 
chemistry, and geology ; they also received practical infor- 
mation as to the principles of rotation in cropping, the culti- 
vation of green crops, and the like. The practical errors 
which existed, as to the management of land, were also 
pointed out to them, such as the loss caused by bad fences, 
seeding beds by weeds, &c.; and, on the other hand, they 
were shown the advantages of draining, and opening, and 
turning the land, and the beneficial results of these on the 
general management.” 
This modei farm had not only paid its rent, but returned 
a profit of £150 or £170 a year. Afterwards five boys, edu- 
cated in a training school at Larne, in the north of Ireland 
were introduced and examined. 

‘* They seemed to belong to the better class of peasantry, 
being clad in homely garbs, and they appeared to be from 
twelve to fourteen or fifteen years of age. They were ex- 
amined in the first instance by Mr. Gibson, inspector of 
schools, on grammar, geosraph , and arithmetic, and scarce- 
ly a single question did they fail toanswer correctly. They 
were then examined by professor Johnstone on the i 
branches, and by Mr. Finnie, of Swanton, and Mr. Alexan- 
der, of Southbar, on the practical departments of agriculture. 
Their acquaintance with these was delightful and astonish- 
ing. They detailed the chemical constitution of the soil, 
and the effect of manures, the land best fitted for green 
crops, the different kinds of grain crops, the dairy, and the 
system of rotation. Many of these subjects required con- 
siderable exercise of reflection ; and, as a previous concert 
between themselves and the gentlemen by whom they were 
examined was out of the question, their acquirements seem- 
ed to take the meeting quite by surprise, at the same time 
that they afforded the utmost satisfaction, as evincing how 
much could be done by a proper system of training. The 
youths and their teachers retired amidst much applause.” 

Lord Clements bore testimony relative to the eagerness 
for instruction evinced by the ntry near his property, 





in the wildest part of Connaught—men twenty years of age 
coming from a distance of many miles to attend the school. 
Mr. Atlee, the teacher of an agricultural school on Lady 
Noel Byron's property, at Ealing, reported the success of 


hundred applicants for admission to the farm as boarders. 

Principal McFarlan advocated education in agriculture 
but exhorted the meeting to carry on their improvements in 
accordance with the feelings of the people, not shocking 
their habits by rash innovations. He moved a resolution, 
that elementary instruction should be afforded to the rural 
population of Scotland. This was seconded by Mr. Alex- 
ander, and carried unanimously. 

Col. Lindsay, of Bolcarras, declared that the people of 
Scotland must make haste, least they should be behind in 
the progress of improvement. 

‘* He must congratulate these young men from Ireland on 
the admirable display they had made. ‘To be a Scotsman 
was often found a recommendation in procuring employ- 
ment elsewhere ; but these young men from Ireland wou 
soon show to Scotsmen that they were behind the Irish ; 
and that, if they would maintain their high character for in- 
dustry and intelligence, they must be instructed as they 
were. These lads from Ireland had evinced so much agri- 
cultural information, that, when ready for eraployment, they 
had only to ask, to obtain it. He was almost ashamed to 
admit his belief, that there was not a similar class of youths 
in Scotland who would answer the questions as these Irish 
lads had done.” 
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Farmers’ Clubs. 


I was pleased to see a notice, in a late Farmer, 
of the doings of a Farmers’ Club in a town in 
Wyoming county. The writer says a student 
from Dr. Lee’s Wheatland School was lecturing 
on Agricultural Chemistry before the Club.— 
This is as it should be. Let a few young farm- 
ers who have commenced learning the rudiments 
of Agricultural Chemistry begin to explain the 
truths, and the “hopes that is in them,” and a 
general interest is at once felt among those farm- 
ers’ sons who, up to the time being, have known 
no higher or more intellectual amusement than 
attending a singing school or playing pawns. 

In Fayette, in our own Seneca County, a 
Farmers’ Club has been got up, which bids fair 
to give our Dutch friends a glimpse of what in 
the alder deutche land is now doing to enable 
farmers to produce great crops from a long used 
soil. - Nothing carries authority with it, to a Ger- 
man, that is not homogeneous. Speak to him of 
the English improvements in wheat growing, by 
which sixty bushels are grown on an acre, and 
he looks incredulous. Bat only name the ad- 
vances made in his own vater land, in agricultu- 
ral science, and his hitherto dull eye glistens. 
Speak to him the names of Mulder or Liebig, 
and the German sound thereof is a seal to the 
truth of your assertions. 

Much credit is due to Mr. Devariecp, the 
President of the Seneca county Agricultural So- 
ciety—to Messrs. Fosrer, Jno. Jounson, Dr. 
Oak ey, and others—all of the same town, for 
the efficient character of the Fayette Club. Dr. 
Oakey, long a practical farmer, delivered a 
lecture before the Club on Saturday evening last, 
which has been described to be most interesting 
and instructive to every farmer living on our 
rich alluvial formations, It is said that several 
young men are preparing lectures, which are tobe 
the subject of conversation and debate at the peri- 
odival meetings of the Club. Verily the school 











There were at that moment five 


that establishment. 





master is abroad among the farmers. Ss. W. 
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PERSPECTIVE VIEW OF FARM HOUSE. (Fie. 3.) 


(The 


jand from a dairy house in bad weather. 
/soil and situation must determine the place for 


Design for a Farm House. 


To pestGn a farm house, in which beauty |a milk room ; few cellars are sufficiently dry 
and utility shall combine, is not a difficult task ;/and airy for that purpose. ) 
but to design one that shal! meet the wants, suit} In this design I think I have secured all these 


the taste, and come within the means of the 
mass of farmers, is quite another affair. There 
are many families who would consider a house 
complete if it afforded sufficient room for work- 
ing and lodging, with the addition of a parlor. 
Others would think it very deficient if it did not 
contain, beside these, a library, dining room, 
nursery, and bathing room. 

In the first place, the size of the family, and 
the kind and quantity of labor to be performed, 
should be taken into consideration. If there 
are a number of small children, it is very im- 
portant that there should be a nursery upon the 
first floor, connected with a bathing room, and 
as near the dining room and kitchen as possible, 
that the mother may be spared all unnecessary 
steps in attending to her duties in these several 
departments. A small library is another diside- 
ratum ; and a bathing room should be considered 
indispensable. . 

If but a small dairy is kept, time and labor 
may be saved by having suitable rooms for milk 
and cheese, as it is very unpleasant passing to 








conveniences without covering too much ground; 
and the rooms are so arranged that they may be 
used to suit the tastes or meet the wants of the 
occupant, without abridging their convenience. 
If a spacious parlor is wanted, it can be had by 
throwing the two large rooms into one. The 
library and hall could be thrown together in the 
same way, whenever the former is not needed 
for more private purposes. I would also have 
folding doors for the nursery, for convenience 
in case of sickness, or to be thrown open in 
warm weather. The library, (if one is not de-~ 
sired) would make a very commodious bed room 
for children, as it communicates with the nur- 
sery. 

As my main object has been to save labor, by 
securing convenience, the underground kitchen 
is intended only for washing and doing other 
heavy and dirty work for the farm. It could, 
however, be used as a common kitchen, if the 
room in the wing should be desired exclusively 
for a dining room. 

The house is designed for the use of a hot 
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air furnace, consequently there is but one real 
chimney ; two would be sufficient for those who 
do not like this method of warming their houses, 
by placing stoves in the library and nursery. 

The dimensions of the house are 30 feet by 
40 for the main building, and 25 by 35 for the 
wing, which I think will afford all the room ne- 
cessary for comfort and convenience in a farm 
house ; and if some attention is paid to scenery 
and location, may be made sufficiently elegant 
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SECOND STORY. (Fie. 5.) 


to satisfy any one who is obliged to consult his 
interest as well as fancy. Some might object to 
it as being too large. For those the dimensions 
could be reduced to 24 by 34 for the main part, 
and 20 by 25 for the wing, without altering its 
construction. But it must be remembered, that 
the farmer does not buy his land by the foot, 
and that he needs a great deal of store room, 
which he will find much cheaper, as wel] as 
more convenient to have under one roof; and 
unless it is provided in the first place, unsightly 
additions will be made, or little store houses 
erected to mar and deface the beauty of the 
grounds. 

I have allowed 10 feet parts for the lower 




















GROUND PLAN, 


(Fie. 4.) 





f}rooms, and 8 for those above, which will make 
‘light airy chambers. I know modern taste is 











generally in favor of the low cottage, and their 
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outward appearance is certainly very agreeable 
and picturesque ; but unless they are sufficiently 
spacious to contain all lodging rooms on the 

round floor, I should protest against them ; and 

think all advocates in their favor would have 
abandoned their predilection, had they taken 
lodgings in one of their little pretty snug cham- 
bers, during the months of last July and August. 

The cistern it will be seen, is directly beneath 
the bathing room, and the arch so near that, a 
little trouble will at all times secure both cold 
and warm water for bathing. 

An aperture of 6 by 18 inches, should be 
made through the floor of the milk room, into 
the pantry in the cellar, which will keep the 
milk room cool, and ventilate both rooms ; it 
should have a trap door to be closed when 
necessary. 

A drain is constructed in a corner of the cel- 
lar kitchen, into which all dirty water and suds 
should be thrown to cleanse the back drain, and 
be saved in the manure yard. To ensure clean- 
liness in the drains, the back grounds should in- 
cline from the house. I have not made an es- 
timate as to the expense ; that would depend 
very much upon the materials used and the 
mode of finishing. ‘The scenery and location 
should determine on which side of the house the 
hall should be, also the piazza in the wing. 

Mrs. James M. E tts. 

Onondaga Hill, Nov. 1847. 


We copy the preceding design and deserip- 
tion from the last volume of the Transactions 
of the N. Y. State Agricultural Society. In 
preference to any remarks of our own, relative 
to the design, we annex the Report of the Com- 
mittee on Farm Houses : 


Tue committee on designs for farm houses, 
report, that only one design for a premium has 
been made, and this was by a lady. The plan 
is very excellent, and we award the first pre- 
mium, $15, to Mrs. Jas. M. Exis, its designer ; 
with great confidence, that in so doing, we are 
recommending to the farmer, who is about to 
decide upon a plan for his dwelling, one that is 
not only very commodious and tasty, but in view 
of its perfection in every respect, is economical. 
Durability is an important consideration, and 
heavy bills for repairs, coming often, are to be 
— against. Modern fashion appears to 

vor projecting gables, vallies in the roof, and 
bay windows, and in many cases cornices are 
embellished with hanging ornaments that soon 
decay and fall off. These things are not suited 
to the farmer. A good house, well adapted to 
the wants of a large household, in which is to be 
performed all the various operations of cooking, 
washing, making butter and cheese, &c., &c., 
and which, at the same time provides for the 
elegancies of life, will cost a large stim, without 
resorting to expensive ornamenting. 





The farmer’s house should be large, and should 
convey to the observer, the idea of strength and 
durability ; the justice of its proportions, rather 
than its ornaments, constituting its beauty. We 
think Mrs. Ellis has shown good taste, within the 
limits of proper expenditure, and in every par- 
ticular has come up to our views of a first rate 
farm house; and who but a lady, with a culti- 
vated mind, and who is herself the mistress of a 
house, and the mother of a family, should know 
what is demanded for the comfort of such an 
establishment? The communication accom- 
panying the drawing, contains the views of the 
designer, and we think them so just, that we ask 
that it may be published. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Grorce GEDDEs, 
J. McD MclInryre, Committee. 
E. Mack, 


LPI 


The Farmer for Agricultural Societies. 


Messrs. Eprrors :—As the time is approach- 
ing for Agricultural Societies to make out their 
premium lists, allow me to suggest, through its 
pages, the Genesee Farmer as a very suitable 

ublication to be included among such premiums. 
I think that all our societies should make it a 
point to offer a large proportion of agricultural 
books and papers as premiums ; and among the 
latter 1 know of no one, taking size, contents, 
and price into the account, better adapted to the 
purpose than the Farmer. This suggestion, I 
think, is especially worthy the attention of the 
officers and members of our various societies in 
Western and Central New York. 

Another idea. In some of the Er. .ern States 
the Agricultural Societies furnish each member 
with a copy of an agricultural paper, on pay- 
ment of annual dues. By ordering a large num- 
ber of the publisher, the papers are obtained at 
the lowest price ; and hence members receive a 
paper for one year, aside from the benefit of 
membership, by paying only a trifle over its sub- 
scription price. This plan is found to work well, 
and aids the societies as well as benefits their 
members. Why may not this same course be 
adopted advantageously by our New York Agri- 
cultural Societies and Farmer’s Clubs? [ think 
it a good one, and at least worthy of considera- 
tion. Is it not also a good plan to adopt in or- 
ganizing and sustaining Farmer’s Clubs? 

Ontario Co., Dec., 1847. AGRICOLA. 


Remanxs.—Many of our Western N. York 
Agriculrural Societies include volumes of the 
Genesee Farmer and other journals among their 
premiums. We have always been of the opin- 
ion, before and since our connection with the 
agricultural press, that the plan of furnishing 
each member of societies and clubs with a volume 
of some oe agricultural journal, would prove 
mutually beneficial to all parties. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


To CorresroxpEents.—Communications have been re- 
eeived, during the past month, from C. N. Bement, 8. W., 
C. D., *, L. bs. Loveland, J., An English Farmer's Wife, 
A W. Turner, Agricola, W., Yates Co. Ag. Society, Joseph 
Carpenter, Wm. Shelton, Milo Ingalsbe, A. Huidekoper, 
Montgomery Arnold, H, Hipple, P. Parks, Adams, J. S., 
w. H. H., M. J. Grove, A, Eaton, L. P. C., Mortimer Hop- 
kins, H. C. W., and T, W. 

Several communications and inquiries were received too 
late for attention this month ;—and others, the publication 
of which would be unseasonable at this time, are on file for 
insertion in future numbers, 

Artici.£s for publication, or inquiries, when sent with 
remittances for the Farmer, should be written on a Fas of 
the sheet separate from the business matter. Our friends 
will oblige us by bearing this in mind, and so arranging 
their letters that each portion may be filed separately. 

“* Domestic Animacs.’’—This is the title of a new work, 
by R. L. ALven, Esq., author of ‘‘American Agriculture,” 
&., a copy of which we have just received from the pub- 
lisher. Not having examined it particularly, we can onl 
say, now, that it gives the history of various domestic ani- 
mals—directions for their management, breeding, &c.—their 
diseases and remedies. It is handsomely got up, and illus- 
trated with numerous engravings. Published by C. M. 
Saxton, New York. For sale by Hamitron, Rochester. 
Price 75 cents. 


Paysicat Epucation asp Mepicat TREATMENT OF UHIL- 
DREN : For the use of Families and Teachers. By M. 
M. Ropeers, M. D. 

WE are indebted to the author for a copy of this work. 
A medical friend in whose opinion we have much confi- 
dence, pronounces it an excellent treatise. Unlike most 
other medical books, it is written in a style which renders 
the author’s statements and directions intelligible to ordi-4 
nary readers. It is a neat little volume, illustrated with 
handsome and appropriate engravings from the graver of 
Mr. J. Mitter. Published and for sale by E. Darrow, 
corner of Main and St. Paul streets, Rochester. 


AcricuLtrurat Journats.—The various monthlies, for 
December, have been received. Those published in this 
State—‘ The Farmer's Library and Monthly Journal of Ag- 
riculture,’ ‘The Cultivator,’ and ‘American Agriculturist’— 
are unusually interesting. The Farmer & Mechanic, an 
excellent weekly, which reaches us with unfailing punctu- 
ality, is also well filled. Most of our cotemporaries in other 
States likewise close the year ina spirited manner. We 
wish all, far and near, abundant success—and trust that 
each will receive increased patronage with the new year. 
No farmer should be without at least one agricultural paper, 
and many can afford to take several. The rapid increase 
af the readers of agricultural books and papers well 
for improvement and intelligence amon, A easteen Portege. 
Let the conductors of the agricul press but do their 
puTy, and the farmers THEIRS, and an incalculable amount 
af good will be accomplished by agricultural pyblications 
during the year 1848. 

KyickernocKER MaGazing.—This venerable month] 


occupies the highest rank among American literary peried- 
icals, The December number which closes the ¢hirti 
volume, fully sustains the high reputation of the work, 
The new volume, commencing this month, is to be issued 
in an entirely new dress, We commend the Knickerbocker 
to all who prefer substantial and sensible literary matter to 
the “‘ love and murder” trash of a large majority of our lite- 
rary journals. Terms—$5 per annum. Published by 
Joun Atten, New York. 


Gopey’s Lapy’s Boox.—We have received the January 
. ae ie 


number of this beautiful and popular 
first of the 36th volume. The illustrations are numerous 











and superior. It contains several engravings illustrative of 
fancy acting, netting, &c., particularly interesting to the 
ladies. The li Edited 


terary ——- is well sustained. 
by Mrs. 8. J. Hace, Published by L. A. Gopry, Phila- 
delphia—$3 per annum. 

Tae Anxvat Meerine of the N. Y. State icultural 
Society is to be held in Albany, on the 19th of month. 


Saxony Sueer.—Erastus Hurp, Esq., of Middleport, 
Niagara County, has recently cbtained a choice lot of pure 
blood Saxonies. After spending several weeks in examin- 
ing different flocks in New York and Vermont, he purchased 
100 ewes of Jno. Barnet, of Hoosick, N. Y.—and obtained 
18 bucks of Daniet Rocers, of the same place. Froma 
hasty examination of these sheep, we think them superior 
to any flock of Saxonies we ever before saw in this section 
of the country. We congratulate the farmers of Western 
New York upon so valuable an accession to their ‘‘ flocks 
and herds.” 

Mr. Rocers, from whom the bucks were obtained, re- 
ceived the highest premium (a Gold Medal, ) at the late Fair 
of the American Institute, for the best Saxony fleece. 


Look to rar Weicut.— Caution to Farmers.—In selling 
grain, pork, or live animals by weight, farmers should see 

t they are weighed correctly. We are assured that 
many of the platform scales now in use are imperfect. As 
an example—an intelligent farmer of Wheatland, Mr. Gro. 
Suaerrer, while in this market a few days since, saw a 
hog weighed imperfectly on a patent seale and sold by such 
weight. Thinking the weight wrong, he informed the par- 
ties interested that the scales were not correct, or not prop- 
erly used—and, in justice to the owner, insisted upon 


y placing the porker upon the center of the platform. On 


doing this the hog weighed thirty-five pounds more than had 
been counted in selling ! 

Another farmer, of Brockport, mentions a similar mistake 
as having come under his observation, in weighing wheat 
—by which the sellers loss was about one bushel in every 
ten. In view of these facts we would caution farmers 
look well to the weight in similar cases, and thus avoid loss. 


We are indebted to its author for a copy of an excellent 
address delivered by B. P. Jounson, Esq., before the Greene 
County Agricultural Society, at its late Annual Fair. This 
address is one of the best we have read for a long time.— 
We ehall endeavor to give some extracts from it in a future 
number. 

We learn from the Rome Sentinel that the farmers of 
Clinton and vicinity, (Oneida county,) have organized a 
Farmer’s Club for the promotion of Agriculture, Horticul- 
ture, Rural Architecture, and Landscape Gardening. The 
meetings are held monthly. We wish similar clubs were 
in operation in every section of the country. 


A Larce Tursir—The one shown us, a few days since» 
by Mr. Erastus Harris, of York. It measured 374 inches 
in circumference, and weighed 163 pounds. Rather large 
for a common field (purple top) turnip—grown in the ordi- 
nary manner, with no extra culture. 


Extensive Brick Yarp.—Mr. Peter Hoeeect, of 
Charlestown, Mass., manufactures yearly from fifteen to 
twenty millions of bricks for the Boston market. He has 
thirty machines in operation for moulding, (the invention 
of Mr. A. Hatt, of Perth Amboy, N. J.,) and with each 
machine makes from ten to twelve thousand bricks per day. 
In three years the repairs of these thirty machines have not 
cost more than ten dollars. This is said to be the largest 
brick-yard in the world. 


Correction.—In an article, published in our December 
number, (page 183,) under the heading of ‘‘ Bloody Milk, 
&c.,”’ our ter made a slight mistake. The third para- 
graph states that ‘‘ cattle that eat the madder root have their 
entire horns dyed a bright red”—but the author said, or 
wrote, “ their entire bones,”’ &c. We assure our esteemed 
correspondent that we will endeavor to avoid coloring the 
horns, in future. 

THIs NUMBER OF THE FARMER contains 28 s of read- 
ing matter—four more than we promised. Of its contents 
the reader will judge for himself. We may be permitted to 
remark, however, that the number contains several highly 
valuable articles from correspondents—while the illustra- 
tions given exhibit the skill of our engraver. 

Back volumes of the Transactions of the N. Y. State Ag. 
Sockety, wey be obtained, in this city, of Joseru ALLEYN, 
Esq. The price, we believe, is $1.25 per volume. 

Tue weather, in this section, has been very unfavorable 
for business during most of the past month. The first part 
of the month was rainy, and the roads almost impassable.— 
About the 20th we had sleighing for a few days—but the 
snow has disappeared, and the roads are again ‘‘ muddy ex- 





Professor Norton, of Yale College, is to deliver the annual 
address, which we doubt not will be able and interesting. 





ceedingly.” 
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Turning over a New Leaf. 


Tue November number of the “American 
Journal of Agriculture and Science” contains a 
very interesting and ee sketch under the 
above heading. As the subject of reform is al- 
ways “in order’ on the birth of a New Year, 
perhaps we cannot better occupy a page or two 
of the Farmer than by giving the Journal’s arti- 
cle. It happily blends the ‘romance of rural 
life” with useful suggestions. We think its pe- 
rusal will afford amusement to many, both old 
and young—while some kind easy souls may be 
induced to adopt a more prompt and thorough 
system in the management of their farming ope- 
rations. Here it is.— Listen: 


** ARE you going to get in that corn to-day?” said John 
Hendricks to Mr. Butler, the farmer for whom he was at 
work by the month, 

“Yes,” said Mr. Butler, “‘ we must try to get it in, in 
course of the day.” 

‘* If it is to be got in to-day, we must go about it this 
morning. It is time it was in, it is half destroyed now.— 
Benton's cattle were in again last night.” 

“‘T know they were. Here Saul, do you run over to 
Benton’s, and tell him his cattle lay in our corn last night, 
and ask him to take care of them.” 

“* And he will tell me to tell you to put up the fence,” 
said Saul. 

“The fence ought to be seen to. Hendricks you bring 
-_ ~ axe, and I'll go now and tackle it up a little,” said 

r. B. 

Hendricks went for the axe, and having searched in vain 
for it, returned to Mr. Butler, who was trying to set np a 
wash tub, which had fallen to pieces in despair of the ful- 
filment of Mr. Butler’s promise, that he would get a hoop to- 
morrow.” 

** | can’t find the axe; I would as soon undertake to make 
a thing as to find itinthis place. It seems to bea rule with 
every one who uses a tool here to put it where it can’t be 
found no how. If it was left where it was used last, a body 
might find something once in a while, but as it is, tis about 
impossible. I expect the barn will be among the missing 
some day.” 

‘Never mind,” said Mr. Butler, in a conciliating tone, 
‘the axe will turn up in the course of the day. You see 
if you can set these staves up, I want to step over and see 
if Holmes can come and cut that buckwheat to-day.” 

Hendricks did as he was requested. He set up the staves 
and looked round for the hoop to confine them in place.— 
** {| wonder,” said he, ‘‘ if | am expected to sit here and 
hold these in place all day. There is no hoop between here 
and thie blacksmith’s, I dare say. I have done harder work 
than sitting and doing nothing, and more profitable work 
for my employer ; but I must obey orders. Benton’s cows 
are to have another pull at that corn, I see plainly.” 

In due time Mr. Benton came, and Mr. Holmes with him, 
and Holmes was ready to go at the buckwheat as soon as 
he had ground up his new scythe, and spliced one of the 
fingers of his cradle. 

** You have got them set up, have you?” 

“Yes, but what is a going to hold them up when I let go 
of them?” 

**Here is a hoop,” said Mr. B. ‘I forgot to tell you 
about it.’’ 

Hendricks took it, and while Butler and Holmes were 
grinding the scythe he put it on and drove it down.— 
“There,” said he, ‘‘ that’s the first job I’ve known to be 
finished on this ground since I came here three months ago.” 
At this moment Saul returned. ‘‘ Well, Saul, what's the 
news ?¥ 

‘Benton says Hyde’s cattle are in the lower meadow.” 

‘* Very likely ; I saw afred squirrel running towards the 
fence, and I thought it likely he would get on it and throw 
itdown. If they find the potatoes, it will save some labor.” 

‘* What about the potatoes ?” said Mr. Butler coming up 
at that moment. 

‘« Hyde’s cows are taking care of them,”’ said Hendricks. 

‘* You run and drive them out, Saul, and find out where 
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they got in, and put up the fence a little, just enough to 
turn them for the present, I'll see to it in a day or two.— 
Hendricks, you harness the horses, we will try to get a load 
of that corn in before dinner.” 

In about half an hour, during which time Messrs. Butler 
and Holmes had been employed in splicing the cradle finger, 
Hendricks came to Butler, and asked, ‘‘ where is the har- 
ness for the off horse ?” 

** Oh, I let Finkle have it last night. I didn’t know as 
we should want it to-day. Isn’t there something else you 
can do to-day ?” 

“« Yes, there is enough to do, if a body could ever get at 
it. There he comes with the harness. You are sure you 
havn't lost any of the linch pins?” 

*«T guess not.” 

“ Vell, it may be,”’ said Hendricks to himself, ‘‘ that 
some of that corn will be saved after all.” 


The reader has had a specimen of the mode of proceeding 
on Mr. Butler's farm, and will be enabled to form a pretty 
shrewd guess why it was that Mr. Butler, who had an ex- 
cellent farm and who was always busy about something, 
was not ‘‘ deemed and taken” by his neighbors to be a fore- 
handed man. 

Hendricks, with the aid of Saul, succeeded in getting in 
most of the corn to which allusion has been made, so that 
Mr. Benton’s cows came home the next day, which was the 
Sabbath, much less well filled than ordinary. 

On Monday morning Hendricks was out by daylight, and 
at work when Saul made his appearance, which was not 
till he had given the sun due precedence. Hendricks in- 
formed him that a new leaf was to be turned over. ‘‘ Things 
about the place are going to be done this week as they 
ought to be done,” said he. 

“I'm agreed” said Saul, who was quite willing to work, 
but wished very much to he relieved fiom the responsibili- 
ty of directing his own movements. 

‘«Mr. Butler,” said John after breakfast, ‘‘ has that axe 
come to light yet?” 

**T havn't seen it,” 

** Here it is,”’ said Lizzy, ‘‘ I found it in the grass in the 
garden.” 

‘* And took care of it like a sensible body,” said John, 
taking the axe from her hand, ‘‘ Thankee.” 

The compliment was not a very polished one, but it 
brought over her beautiful countenance a blush which she 
hastened into the pantry to conceal. 

** Now,” said he, ‘if you and Saul will go at those pota- 
toes. I will put that fence in a shape that will keep Hyde's 
cattle out of that meadow for some time I guess.” 

“* Hyde ought to put up part of it,” said Butler. 

**1 know he had, but . will never do it; you might as 
well try to get a hen to do a sum in the rule of three, as to 
get him to do anything worth while. Come let us have all 
those potatoes in, and that fence up before sunset.” 

“If we get all the potatoes in, it is not much matter about 
the fence.” 

‘* What is the reason it isn’t?’ Who wants the cattle 
making mortar of the meadow? Come on.” 


They got into the wagon which had been brought to the 
door before breakfast, and Hendricks drove off at a rapid 
rate, making a t clattering of the loose boards in the 
wagon, and rendering it somewhat difficult for Mr. Butler 
and Saul to keep themselves, or rather the board on which 
they sat, in place. 

‘* What has got into John?” said Mrs. Butler, pausing 
fon, tay | efforts over the butter bowl, and watching the 
rapidly disappearing wagon. 

my don’t ow, anid Linay, softly. Now she had better 
not have made any reply to the question, for it was not ask- 
ed with any expectation of areply. I say she had better 
not have answered it, for I am not sure but that she strained 
the truth a li:tle in so doing. Some passages which had 
taken place between John and herself as they came home 
from meeting together on Sabbath evening, and sat in the 
** front room’’ together, till the roosters crowed, were in 
fact the causes of the turning over of the new leaf in the 
ma ment of the farm. 

Before night the fence was put up, in the most substan- 
tial manner, and the potatoes all put in the cellar. 

The next morning when they were all at breakfast, John 
inquired, ‘‘ Is Holmes to work for you to-day ?” 

‘‘He promised to come and do what he could towards 
finishing the buckwheat. He thinks it will take him a day 
and a half to finish cradling it.” 
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‘* Well, you don’t want him to-day. Send the cradle 
home, and tell him it is cradled.” 

** Cradled | who did it?” ‘I did it.” 

‘*When?” ‘' This morning.” 

The look of astonishment and admiration with which Mr 
Butler regarded John, was not unobserved by Lizzy, and 
led her to meditate on the propriety of another retreat to the 
pantry. She adopted, however, the expedient of holding a 
coffee cup to her lips for a very unnecessary length of time. 

‘* What shall we go-at to-day after we have shocked up 
the buckwheat?” said Hendricks. 

‘*I don’t know ; what do you think we had best do?” 

‘* Have the rye in where we took the corn off.” 

‘* Well, we will go at that, then.” 

In like manner John’s advice was asked daily and follow- 
ed ; so that before winter set in, the farm presented a very 
different aspect from that which it usually wore at that time. 
Commonly, some bpm were frozen up, and some por- 
tion of the intended sowing left undone, in consequence of 
the frost overtaking the plow. But now, every crop was 
secured, the grain sown, and up quite green, the house 
banked, and quite a ‘‘ string of stone wall” made. That 
the corn was all husked in season, might have been owi 
to the fact, that the turning over the new leaf had inepired 
the family with such a spirit of industry, that Lizzy had 
joined them in their evening huskings, and her seat 
near John, that he might break off such of the ears as were 
beyond her strength. It happened on one or two occasions 
that these two continued their labers long after Saul and 
his father had gone to bed. 


In the course of time it came to this, that Mr. Butler used 
to ask John what he was a going to do, as though his right 
to direct operations was unquestionable, For example, one 
morning John had a svwone boat, with several crow bars in 
it, at the door. 

‘* What are you going to do?” said Mr. Butler. 

** 1 am going to build a stone wall, on the east side of the 
meadow. The ground is high enough there for a wall to 
stand, and there are stone enough on the knoll there which 
ought to come out to make it.” 

ir. Butler made no reply, but together with Saul went 
to digging stone. 

** This looks like a new farm,” said Mr. George one day 
to his neighbor, as they rode by Mr. Butler's house. 

‘* Yes,” replied kis neighbor, ‘‘ there is a new hand at 
the bellows.” 

** Does Hendricks work it on shares 7” 

** No, he works by the month.” 

** Does he? What makes him drive on so?” 

‘I don’t know for certain, but I guess Butler’s daughter 
is at the bottom of it.” 

When winter set in, Saul, though he was a good boy to 
work, felta desire to have a little more furniture in the up- 
per story, asked leave to go to the Center to school. ‘ Un- 
cle Zeb says he will me if I'll come.” 

‘*I don’t see how I cans you. We must build in 
the spring, and we have all the timber to get out, and logs 
to get to the mill,” said Mr, Butler. 

Saul looked rather down hearted. 

**You can go,” said John, who was sitting before the 
blazing fire, between Saul and Lizzy. ‘I’m a going to 
stay, that is, if they will let me. I tell you what it is, 
turning to Mr. Butler, if you will give me this critter, lay- 
ing his hand on Lizzy’s arm, I'll stay and work for you at 
any lay you choose.” 

Li tarned very red, but neither ran for the pantry, or 

away John’s hand. 

‘* Well,” said Mr. Butler, who had recently seen what 
things were coming to, ‘‘ that must be pretty much as you 
and she can agree, musn’t it mother?” ; 

‘*I guess so,”’ said Mrs. Butler, dropping several stitches 
in a stocking she was knitting for John. 

‘* There won't be much difficulty about it then, I guess,” 


said John. ‘ Saul meet ge to school. He may go to col- 
e 


lege if he has a mind. an get his support out of the 
farm without hurting any body, I reckon.” Then turning 
to Lizzy, he said, ‘‘ The road is good, and Jack wants to} 
stir himself, and I want to go over to mother’s. S 
you just hop into the wagon and ride over with me.” 





Lizzy looked towards her mother, and rose up and went 
to ‘put on her things.” The horse was soon at the door, 
and Lizzy was soon in the wagon, and the wagon was soon 
at John’s mother’s, and John’s mother was soon introduced 
to Lizzy, who soon became her daughter-in-law, that is to} 
say, on New Year's eve. | 


Yates County Agricultural Society. 


Tue annexed preamble and resolutions, adopt- 
ed at a recent meeting of the Yates Co. Agricul- 
tural Society, embody some excellent ideas and 
suggestions : 

WueEreas, it is conceded by all classes that the science 
of agriculture is, of all subjects, the most interesting, and, 
indeed, absolutely necessary to the existence of the human 
family ; therefore it should claim the greater share of their 
attention. It is a self-evident truth that in union there is 
strength, and that by associated action, the standard of ag- 
riculture may be very much advanced among us, not only 
in theory, but in attaining to more perfect and certain re- 
sults in tical farming than we have yet aspired to.— 
Roaninden the motive power of every science, must be 
brought to bear upon this subject. This can only be done 
in the science of agriculture by experiments—these must be 
extensive, and carefully and accurately compared until 
effects can be traced to their causes. Agricultural knowl- 
edge can in no way be so well disseminated and experi- 
ments so well compared as by agricultural societies.— 
Therefore. , 

Resolved, That it is the opinion of this meeting, that the 
Yates County Agricultural Society should, as a matter of 
vital interest to us, be sustained ; and that it would be- 
come a large proportion of the farmers of Yates, to throw 
aside the appellation, so often used by them, of ‘‘ your so- 
ciety,” and make it their own, lending it their cordial sup- 


rt. 
yy oY That we consider it advisable to hold our next 
annual Fair two days—the first to be set apart for the exhi- 
bition of Stock, Farm Implements, &c., and, upon which 
all articles may be brought in; the last for the plowing 
match, the hearing of the reports of committees, the address, 
&c. The intervening evening may be profitably spent in 
holding an agricultural talk. 

Resolved, That at each annua! meeting, members be ap- 
pointed to attend the Agricultural Fairs of the adjoining 
counties, two members to each, in order to collect such 
information as may be for the benefit of this Society. 

Resolved, That our neighbors of the adjoining counties 
be requested to visit us at our Fair; and to extend their 
invitation to counties adjoining them. so that a chain may 
= formed between the several agricultural societies of the 

tate. 

Resolved, That we request the Legislature to cgntinue 
the appropriations to the several Agricultural Societies 
throughout the State. 

Resolved, That the above Preamble and Resolutions be 
published in the county papers, the Genesee Farmer, and 
Cultivator. HARLES LEE, President. 

Artemvus BicrLow, Secretary. 
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Bilious Colie. 


Tue following recipe we are assured is a certain remedy 
for that distressing disease, as it has never keen known to 
fail in a single instance : 

‘* Take, say a fourth of a pound, of chewing tobacco, tear 
it well to pieces, and put it into a vessel and pour on to ita 
sufficiency of boiling water to moisten and swell the leaves, 
then lay it on a cloth and apply it to the seat of the pain.” 
Relief wil! be obtained in less than fifteen minutes.— Maine 
Farmer. 

Our friend Dr. Houmes should be cautious 
how he encourages the application of tobacco 
juice to the bowels, or other parts of the human 
system. We have used it to aid in the reduction 
of a strangulated hernia, when the absorption of 
the poison through the skin over the abdomen 
produced bad symptoms. Medical books abound 
in cases where persons have suffered severely by 
the absorbtion of a decoction of ‘‘ chewing tobac- 
co.” It is a powerful anodyne—allayer of pain 
—but should be used with caution. 
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they ought to have done, or might be expected 
of them. The aggregate advancement which this 
country has made, within a short period, aston- 
ishes the world ; but when we come to investigate 
the subject somewhat in detail, we cannot avoid 
the conclusion tha: there is yet much to be done 
—that we have in fact but started. Sitting at 
home and reading the accounts of Agricultural 
and Horticultural societies, and the progress of 
gardening in every part of the country, we are 
sometimes half inclined to imagine the whole 
country a garden, as it were, where every dwel- 
ling had its fruit and its flower gardens ; but let 
us go abroad into the country among the farmers 


HORTICULTURAL DEPARTMENT. 84 we will find, at this day, the largest propor- 


tion without either. We have traveled through 




















CONDUCTED BY P. BARRY. a portion of some eight or ten States of the Union 

ne the past summer, in the best and worst cultivated 

The New Year. portions, and we know this to be the case 
throughout. 

“ We take no note of time but from its loss.” The want of leisure is urged in a multitude of 


Tne advent of a new year can hardly fail to|cases ; but a farmer might as well say that he 
incline the most unreflecting minds, even in had no leisure to cultivate his farm, as his orch- 
these busy se progressive” days, to moralize—to ard or garden—both are indispensable to com- 
review the past, and plan and project for the fu-| fortable life, and are highly remunerative ; and 
ture. It were well indeed if every man, what-|as to ornament, a few days work during the sea- 
ever might be his situation or pursuit in life, |son with a little taste would plant and keep a few 
would do so. The present is never truly esti-|trees, shrubs, and flowers around a dwelling that 
mated. In the past, only, can we see things in| would make it a paradise in comparison. A 
their proper light : *“we take no note of time | want of kowledge is urged by thousands, and why 2 
but from its loss.” So we should pause a moment | Are books scarce and dear? In no country in 
now, at the commencement of a new year, and the world are they so cheap or plenty. 
make a sort of retrospect of the one we have just) We allude to these things now, not in a spirit 
terminated. of fault finding, or to depreciate the progress we 

In relation to Horticultural matters, to which| have made and are making. By no means.— 
alone it is our purpose to allude here, let us ask We rejoice that such a spirit of improvement 
ourselves if we have taken our proper part in the | pervades the community in relation to gardening ; 
great work of improvement that is going on| but we wish to see that spirit manifested more 
around us, with such astonishing rapidity andj generally out from cities and villages among the 
happy results. Whether we have, as far as our | actual tillers of the soil. If the merchant, arti- 
means permitted us, enriched our Gardens and san, or laborer, confined in their offices or work- 
Orchards with the most valuable fruits that have |shops from 6 A. M. to 6 P. M., can have their 
been brought to notice—added to our homes the |fruit gardens and tasteful “door yards,” why 
comforts and embellishments of trees, shrubs, and|can not the farmer, whose business is with the 
flowers—availed ourselves of the vast improve-|soil and its products, and who has all the facili- 
ments in the modern construction of implements |ties, and oucuT to possess the requisite knowl- 
and modes of culture ; or whether we have com- | edge, for the culture of Fruits and Flowers ? 
paratively neglected all these things—planted| Now, at the commencement of the new year 
one tree where we should have planted twenty— | let us urge upon young farmers more particularly, 
allowed weeds to grow up around our doors and | whose habits, tastes, and opinions are not com- 
windows, instead of flowers—and without read-| pletely fixed and unchangeable—who are full of 
ing or study rolled along, with time, in our old | hope and energy, and should aim at keeping pace 
way, with our old notions and prejudices buckled | with the spirit of their age and country—to be 
tightly on, like a coat of mail, preventing a new |active in these matters. With the study of the 
idea from entering our head, or our recognising | science and practice of Agriculture, their pro 
in any improvement but an “ innovation” or a/fession, let them mingle the science and art of 
“humbug.” gardening, that their homes may be homes of 

These may not prove unprofitable reflections | comfort and taste, and the aggregate wealth and 
to any of us. We rejoice that there are but a| prosperity of their country augmented, and its 
few, comparatively, that have been altogether | surface beautified. 
dead to progress in rural matters ; but there is oO 
yet a vast number who have done much less than; Ir the counsel be good, no matter who gave it. 
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Norton’s Melon Apple. 


Tus delicious winter apple, that now begins 
to attract some attention, was noticed and de- 
scribed by Exrtwancer & Barry, of Roches- 
ter, three years ago, in the Albany Cultivator ; 
also in the Boston Cultivator of same date—the 
same period at which the “Northern Spy” 
was first publicly noticed. We copy the de- 
scription of the “ Melon” then given, which, 
after five years acquaintance with the fruit, with 
abundant opportunity of seeing and using it 
every year, we think, is perfectly accurate as 
far as it goes. 


Norton's Melon. (Fig. 6.) 


‘* Norton’s Melon.—This is an apple entirely new to us, 
and which we strongly suspect is a native. We found it 
in the same neighborhood where the “spy” originated. 
We are informed that it has been cultivated in that vicinity 
for a great number of years, but have not been able to 
trace its origin satisfactorily. It is a great bearer, and is 
esteemed in Bloomfield, one of the very best table apples 
they have, for fall and winter use ; to our taste it is a first 
rate fruit, and eminently worthy of cultivation. 

It is commonly called the ‘‘ Melon” Apple, from its ex- 
cessiveness ; we have added ‘‘ Norton's” to distinguish it 
more particularly, having received it from a gentleman b 
that name, (Major Revzex Norton,, of Bloomfield.) It 
is about mediun size. Form, inclining to conical, and 
slightly ribbed. Stem one half to three quarters of an inch 
in length, in a pretty deep hollow. Calyx usually closed, 
and set in a smooth regular basin of considerable depth. 
Skin smooth and glossy, exceedingly thin, and of light red 
eoler, with stripes and blotches of crimson next to the sun, 
and of a pale delicate flesh colorin the shade. Flesh white 
as snow, tender, breaking, fine flavored, and sprightly ; 
juice very abundant, as much so as in a luscious peach. 

n use from November to April.” 


This fruit has lately been described in Hov- 
ey’s Magazine, and it is there stated to be “ ripe 
in September or October.” 
we have had them from Bloomfield in the middle 
of March, in the highest perfection. 

Mr. Hovey says :—* It is, in our opinion, 
very superior, with a flesh remarkably tender 


This is an error, a3) \ 


and juicy, and a flavor strongly partaking of the 
Melon from whence probably its name. It is a 
large fruit,* and of a peculiarly bright and hand- 
some appearance. It is in some respects like 
the ‘Northern Spy,’ and.comes from the same 
source, as will be seen by Mr. Smith’s letter 
which we copy.” 

Mr. Smiru says, in the letter alluded to, ad- 
dressed to the Massachusett’s Horticultural So- 
ciety :—*I take the liberty of forwarding to thy 
address a few specimens of an apple known here 
as the ‘Water Melon,’ though noticed in a 
Rochester Nurseryman’s Catalogue, as ‘Norton’s 
Melon,’ for what reason, I am not informed.” 

Mr. Smira, it appears, was not aware of the 
description of this fruit, three years ago in the 
leading journal in the state devoted in any degree, 
to pomological matter—otherwise he would have 
sent the fruit under the name then given, being 
a perfectly proper and appropriate one. ‘‘ Water 

elon” is the name of another excellent variety 
of apple which has been cultivated around Roch- 
ester upwards of thirty years. We have sent 
specimens at various times, to eastern fruit grow- 
ers, to identify it if possible, supposing it might 
be an old variety, but in vain. it may yet, 
however, prove to be so; but until then, it must, 
under the rules of Pomology which we publish 
in this paper, and to which we solicit the careful 
attention of fruit growers, retain the name of 
Morion’s Melon. 


“It is not a large fruit. Mr. Hovey’s outline is the size 
of rare specimens. 


————— ESO 


Frrenp Earve of the New England Farmer is somewhat 
alarmed lest some of his constituents should ‘‘ be disposed 
to go extensively into the cultivation of Swan's Orange or 
Ono: Pear, before its character is fully settled.” He 
says, “ This is probably one of the varieties which are usu- 
ally of ordinary quality, but which by extra cultivation in a 
peculiarly favorable season may be made very fine.”’ 

The facts, allow us to say, after seven years culture and 
acquaintance with this fruit, are just the reverse. The cul- 
tivators of Western New York know that, since it has been 
brought to notice, it has not failed to produce fruit of the 
first quality, and that in all sorts of seasons and with ord:- 
nary culture. Now and again a specimen may be wanting 
in flavor, and so will it be with any, and particularly after 
being packed and sent a perany set they are ripe—as those 
sent east the past senson have been. 

While at Boston, last fall, we put in our trunk a dozen or 
two of Andrews, in the finest eating order, and when we 
arrived at Rochester their flavor was entirely gone. So has 
it been with specimens sent us from Salem and other places. 
Fondante d’ Automne, Paradise d’ Automne, Dix, and others, 
of the first quality, were as insipid as water ; so that there 
is not the least reliance to be placed upon judgment formed 
in such cases. 

The temperature in which ripe and ripening fruits are 
placed in, has a great effect on the flavor. Cold and mois- 
ture will, in many cases, destroy it completely. We know 
that the finest peaches become sour in rainy, cold weather. 





Tomato,—It appears by a communication of F.. Whittle- 
sey, published two years since in the Western Reserve 
agazine, that the tomato has been used in some part of 
Illinois, and in the neighborhood of Vincennes, for more 
than fifty years. 


He that hath more knowledge than judgment, oftener 





benefits others than himself. 
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The New Japan Lilies. 


Tuese Lilies are, we think, without excep- 
tion, the richest floral gems that modern zeal 
and research after novelty has brought to notice. 
Combining the most striking and beautiful com- 
bination of colors, with an exquisite perfume, 
and at the same time being of the most easy cul- 
tivation, either in the open border, or in pots in 
the house, they must become universal favorites. 
In the winter of 1846 we obtained from Col. 
Wiper, of Boston, the President of the Mas- 
sachusetts Horticultural Society, who has the 
finest collection in this country, a few bulbs of 
several species, (album, punctatum, and several 
of his own hybrids,) and although the bulbs were 
small, and had made some growth when they 
were taken out of the pots and sent us, yet we 
had a splendid show of flowers in July and Au- 
gust. The novelty and beauty of these flowers 
excited the surprise and admiration of all who 
saw them, and has done something towards intro- 
ducing them in this section. The high price of 
the bulbs as yet prevent many from purchasing ; 
but, being easily propagated, in a variety of 
ways, and from the competition that exists among 
commercial growers, we may expect the price, 
in a few years to be greatly reduced. The fol- 
lowing excellent remarks on their character and 
culture, from the pen of Col. Wiiper, appeared 
in the first number of the current volume of the 
Horticulturist : 


Tne Lixy, from time immemorial, has been 
the theme of the poet, and the subject of sweet 
allusions by men of taste and learning ; fre- 
quently and beautifully is it referred to in the 
Scriptures, for its exquisite fragrance and love- 
liness, and for magnificence, Divine authority 
has declared “that Sotomon, in all his glory, 
was not arrayed like one of these.” 

It is not my purpose, at present, to inquire 
whether the species or variety thus sublimely 
spoken of, was the Lily of the Valley, belonging 
to the — Convallaria, as some have supposed ; 
the Lilium candidum, of Pliny, or the splendid 
tribe with which this chapter is introduced to 
the notice of your readers. 


Of the many remarkable plants imported into 
Europe, within the last half century, few can 
claim such a pre-eminence for beauty as the 
Lilies discovered by Dr. Von Siznoup, during 
his researches in Japan, in the years 1831 to 
1833 ; and it is no exaggeration to state, that 
none have since been introduced, more deserv- 
edly popular, or more highly attractive. 

Dr. Von Siezotp informs us, in his Flora 
Japonica, that he brought with him from Japan, 
more than twenty kinds of Lilies, the most con- 
spicuous of which, however, are the Lilium spe- 
ciosum, (sometimes called rubrum,) the L. lan- 





tum, or roseum. ll these have reflexed petals, 
and may be briefly described as follows : 
LILIUM SPECIOSUM. 
Showy Crimson Japan Lily. 

Flower, ground color, clear rose, shading to 
white, covered with numerous projections of 
bright crimson, and which gives it the appear- 
ance, as Dr. Linptey remarks, of being “all 
rugged, with rubies and garnets and crystal 
points ;” a plant of two to three feet in height. 

LILIUM LANCIFOLIUM ALBUM. 
White Lance-leaved Lily. 

Flower, pure virgin white, crested with the 
same peculiar projections as the former species, 
but these are without color, and which may be 
compared to frost work and snowy stalactites ; 
grows to the height of three or four feet. 
LILIUM LANCIFOLIUM PUNCTATUM, OR ROSEUM. 

Spotted Lance-leaved Lily. 

Flower large, white ; the petals studded with 
pale rose or blush projections, and beautifully 
spotted with rose-color. The plant is of more 
robust habit than either of the sorts named above, 
often attaining to the height of four or five feet. 

The virgin whiteness of the album, the roseate 
leopard-like spotting of the punctatum, and the 
jewel-like brilliancy of the speciosum, all redo- 
lent with the fragrance of Arabian spices, will 
ever render these, objects of especial favor and 
admiration, and place them among the very 
choicest plants of the conservatory or flower 

en. 

Hybrids.—The strong development of the sta- 
mens and pistils of the Lily tribe, almost directly 
invites the skill of the cultivator to cross impreg- 
nations. A multitude of seedlings have been 
roduced in this way, from these Japan Lilies. 
n my own collection, I have now about 150 
in bud, from which it is hoped some good and 
distinct varieties may be obtained. Of the seed- 
lings that have already bloomed, those raised 
from L. speciosum, fertilized by L. L. Album, 
and from L. L. album, by L. speciosum, have 
been almost identical in character with the for- 
mer red species, varying only in the petals dis- 
playing a clearer delineation of the white. All 
efforts to interbreed these with Lilium candidum, 
(common white Lily,) ZL. tigrinum, L. Phila- 
delphicum, L. superbum, and L. Canadense, 
have proved abortive. 

Soil.—In cultivating these new Lilies, the 
following soil will be found thoroughly adapted : 
Two parts from an old hot-bed, composed of 
leaves and horse manure, at least two years old ; 
one part rotten sods, or any good mellow loam ; 
one part sandy peat; [if not sandy it will be 
well to add a little sand. } 

Potting and shifting the bulbs.—About the 
middle of January, these will commence vege- 
tating, when they should be potted in small pots, 
repotting or shifting them to a larger size every 





cifolium album, and the L. /ancifolium puncta-|two months, or as often as the pots are filled with 
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LILIUM SPECIOSUM. (Fic. 7.) 
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roots—always remembering that perfect drain- 
age, and plenty of it, are indispensable to success. 

Propogation.—By seeds, which are obtained 
in abundance in this climate, if the pistils are 
fertilized. These should be sown as soon as 
ripe, in shallow pans, in which they may remain 
for one or two years; they should then be trans- 
ferred to six inch pots, four to six bulbs around 
the edges of the same—and finally, singly, in 
pots for flowering. 

By offsets and by young bulbs.—These are 
formed at the crown of the old bulb, and also at 
the axils of the leaves. Their growth is accele- 
rated by the placing of pieces of peat around 
the stem. 

By scales, from the outside of the bulb, potted 
in peat and sand, and subjected to a slight heet ; 
these do not vegetate rapidly, but eventually 
make good buibs, and those scales may be divided 
longitudinally into two or three parts with the 
knife, each one of which will form at the bottom 
a new plant. 

Hardiness and adaptation to the open ground. 
—Thai the Japan Lilies and their offspring, 
may become tenants of our gardens, and suff 
ciently hardy to endure our climate, is much to 
to be desired. The scarcity and high price of 
the@® have, until recently, been a hindrance to 
much experience in this respect. I can, how- 
ever, state some facts, whieh give great reason 





—_~~ 


to expect that they or their hybrids will prove 
so. Soon after the introduction of the L. speci- 
osum, a bulb stood the winter perfectly well, 
protected only by a pot, in the garden of a gen- 
tleman in this city—and I learn that one of the 
same sort has, for two or three years, remained 
uninjured in a garden in the city of New York. 
My own experience is quite encouraging. 
Eighteen bulbs were planted in the open ground 
last November, in a bed of Tree Peonias, be- 
tween the rows; these were covered with four 
inches of peat, and when the ground closed up, 
about the same depth of sea-weed was added to 
the covering; every bulb is alive, and now 
making vigorous growth, It is sufficiently evi- 
dent, that if the Japan Lilies prove hardy, their 
culture in the open ground, and in a deep rich 
border, will be of the easiest description. 

General treatment.—I am now supposing the 
course of in-door culture. The dormant bulbs 
having been potted, they should be placed in a 
forcing pit, with a little gentle heat, removing 
them as near to the light as possible, as soon as 
the leaves begin to unfold themselves; water 
must be given sparingly during the first period 
of growth, or until new roots have been formed ; 
after which, it may be administered plentifully 
whenever the surface of the soil becomes dry, 
remembering the good old rule that the supply 
of water must always be in proportien to the 
supply of solar light. 
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A flue in the green-house will do very well, 
rovided the pots are kept constantly moist. 
In the early stages of their growth, a warm, hu- 
mid atmosphere is particularly favorable to a 
vigorous start ; this will be seen by the mesh of 
white roots emitted on the surface of the soil, 
and which, with those below, are the greedy re- 
cipients of any reasenable quantity of richness 
that may be administered in the form of liquid 
manure or guano ; under these influences and 
judicious shiftings of the bulbs to larger pots, the 
luxuriance is truly astonishing, strong bulbs 
throwing up thick, robust stems of three or four 
feet, covered with a dense white bloom, alike 
significant of the adaptation of the soil and tem- 
perature in which they delight to revel. 

When the flower buds are developed, the 
Lilies should be removed to the temperature o 
the green-house, the nearer the light the better. 
The bloom being past, the plants should be 
watered more sparingly, and when a disposition 
for dormacy is evinced, by the waning yellow 
foliage, this may be entirely dispensed with— 


_Bonchretien Pear, and the Green Gage Plum— 
two of the oldest and most geneaally known fruits 
of their class among all the varieties cultivated 
either in Europe or America—were, by zealous, 
ill-informed persons, published as new varieties 
under new names, in one of the leading journals. 


Surely such evils in relation to a subject so 
interesting to a very large portion of the people 
of this country, needed a reform—and right 
heartily do we rejoice that a reform is in a fair 
way of being made. What reason is there why 
the introduction of new fruits should not be treat- 
ed with the same exactness, and be submitted to 
rules and tests as are new discoveries in other 
sciences, and improvements in the arts? This 
has at length become the general and settled con- 
viction of all who have given serious attention to 
the subject, and who wish to see the science of 
Pomology placed on such a basis as will enable 
it to claim its proper rank among sciences. ‘To 
this end a grand step has been taken by the Mass- 
achusetts Horticultural Society—the most en- 
lightened and influential institution of the kind 





the stalks cut down, the pots removed to the pot- 
ting bed, or a place where they are dry or pro-| 
tected against frost, there to remain until the | 
appropriate season for recommencing _— 
tions. In this state of rest, the bulbs should 
not be taken out of the pots, but it is well to ex-| 
amine them once a month, and if very dry, give | 
them a careful watering. Of the ultimate har- 
diness and adaption of the Japan Lilies and their | 
offspring to our gardens, I intend to satisfy my-| 
self, by experiments, the ensuing year. 
Yours, M. P, Wivper. 





eee 


The Rules of American Pomology. 


Pomo.oey, as far back as we can remember, | 
has been one of the most confused and unintelli- 
gible of all subjects—perplexing alike to the pro- 
fessional and amateur cultivator. It would be 
difficult indeed to estimate the amount of vexa- 
tious disappointment, and the actual hindrance 
which has resulted from this confusion. During 
the past few years a great degree of increased 
attention and interest has been excited on the 
subject of fruit culture, out of which an active 
rivalry has — up in the production of new 
varieties. This has induced many uninformed 
persons to herald forth, through some channel or 
other, old well known varieties as new and rare 
productions of wonderful merits, with new and 
high sounding names. This evil has latterly 
become so extensive as to be no longer tolerable. 
Every issue of an Agricultural or Horticultural 
journal would announce some new sort, that ina 
few weeks or months would prove an old com- 
mon variety. But a short time ago the Yellow 
Bellflower was sent us, by a well meaning, taste- 
ful amateur, as a new and fine fruit named “ Ex- 
celsior ;”? and but a few months ago the Summer 








in America—in the adoption of a code of rules 
which we think cannot fail to secure, after a time, 
uniformity and accuracy in nomenclature, pre- 
vent the introduction of old or indifferent fruits 
as new ones, and guard generally against the 
evils to which we have alluded. 


| The Societies of Philadelphia, Cincinnati, and 


some other places, have already adopted these 
rules, and we have no doubt but that every soci- 
ety in the country will, in a short time. The 
Rules are as follows : 


1. No new seedling fruit shall be entitled to a name, orto 
pomological recommendation, which is not at least equal if 
not superior to any similar varieties of the first rank alread 
known ; or which, if only of second rate flavor, is so deci- 
dedly superior in vigor, hardiness, or productiveness, to 
varieties of the same character already known, as to fender 
it well worthy of cultivation. 

2. The originator, first grower, or he who first makes 
known a new native variety of merit, shall be entitled to 
suggest a name for such variety, which name, if a suitable 
one, (i. €. coming within the rules of nomenclature,) shall 
be adopted by the writer describing the fruit for the first time. 
But if the name proposed is inappropriate, or does not come 
within the rules, then the describer shall be at liberty wo 
give a name. 

3. No new native fruit shail be considered as named until 
the same has been accurately described, in pomological 
terms, by some competent person conversant with existing 
varieties, some pomologist of reputation, or the standing 
fruit committee of some established horticultural society. 

4. The description shall embrace the following particu- 
lars : Ist. The form and exterior color, the texture and color 
of the flesh, and the flavor of the fruit, with the addition in 
stone fruits, of the size of the stone, adherence or non-adhe- 
rence of the flesh, form of the suture, and the hollow at the 
stem ; and in kernel fruits, of the size of the core and seeds, 
the length, position, and insertion of the stalk, and ferm of 
the eye. In peaches, the form of the leaf glands and size 
of blossoms ; in grapes, the form of the bunches ; and in 
strawberries, the character of the blossoms, whether stam» 
nate or pistillate ; and also where there is any marked char- 
acter in the foliage, growth of the young wood, or bearing 
tree, the same shall be given. 

5. name of the new variety shall not be considéted 
as established until the description shall have been publish- 
ed in at least one horticultural or one agricultural journal, 
having the largest circulation in the country, or some pomo- 
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logical work of large circulation, and acknowledged stand-| 
ard character. 

6. In giving names to newly 
harsh, vulgar, or inelegant names 
** Sheepnose,” ‘* Hogpen,” etc. 

7. No new names shall be given which consist of more 
than iwo words, excepting only when the originator’s name 
is added. 

{Thus all ugnecessarily long titles, such as ‘‘ New Large 
Black Bigarreau,” ‘‘ Beurre gris d’Hiver nouveau,” will be 
avoided. 

8. Characteristic names, or those in some way descriptive 
of the qualities, origin, or habit of fruit or tree, shall be pre- 
ferred. Taney may be either of intrinsic properties, as 


mw varieties, all 
shall be avoided, such as 





‘‘Golden Sweeting,” ‘‘ Downer’s Late,” etc.; or of local 
origin, as ‘* Newtown Pippin,” ‘‘ Hudson Gage.”’ of the | 
season of ripening, as ‘* Karly Scarlet,” “ Frost Gage ;" of | 
the form and color, as ‘‘ Golden Drop,”’ ‘‘ Blue Pearmain ;’’ 
or which commemorate a particular era, place, or person, as 
** Tippecanoe,” ‘‘ La Grange,” *‘ Baldwin," or any other 
titles which may be significantly applied. 





9. All superfiuous terms shall be avoided ; thus, insread | 
ef ‘“Thompson’s Seedling Beurre,” it is better to say | 
‘* Thompson's Beurre,”’ or simply ‘* Thompson's Pear.” 

10. Before giving a name to a new fruit, its qualities 
should be decided by at least two seasons’ experience ; and | 
no new fruit can be safely recommended for general culti- 
vation, until the same has been tested and found valuable 
in more than one locality. 

11. When two persons have named or described a new | 
native fruit, then the name and description first published, | 
if according to the rules herein indleated, shall have priority. | 

12. No person introducing new fruits from abroad, shall | 
be allowed to re-christen the same, or give them his own | 
name ; but shal! submit the same to some competent pomol- | 
ogist to ascertain the true name. 

13. In deciding the names of fruits already described, the 
latest edition of the *‘ Catalogue of the London Horticultu- 
ral Society” shall be considered the standard European au- 
thority, and the latest edition of Downing’s “‘ Fruits and 
Fruit trees of America” the standard American authority. 


a 
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Fruit Culture 





WE have been favored with a communication | 


fit for any market, which will yield them a rich 
remuneration for all their expenses. Again, the 
notion that few only can learn properly to culti- 
vate fruit, isa mistake ; for those who can easily 
familiarize themselves with other parts of hus- 
bandry, can as readily Jearn this—the work is 
very simple. 

“What is more pleasant to the farmer than for 
him to take his friends through the finely cultiva- 
ted fruit gardens, and have them see and taste 
the aimost endless varieties, at such times as each 
in their order are suited to the taste? We will 
introduce them first to the well arranged rows of 
cherry trees, with fruit ripe and nice, commenc- 
ing with the fine May Biggareau, at a time when 
one unacquainted with them would hardly think 
them out of blossom ; from thence, down through 


'to the Tartarians, Eltons, Yellow Spanish, White 


Hearts, and August Bigarreau. We come next 
to the different classes of Apricots—the Breda, 
Black, Large Early Moorpark, Musk, Orange, 
Scuylers, &c., all of which are about one month 
in ripening, and are, | think, the finest quality 
of eerly fruit, which often demands a price of 
four dollars per bushel. Soon in our wanderings 
we stand among the trees of choicest plums, some 
of which are, the Washington ; Bolmar ; Orleans ; 
Golden Drop; Imperial Gage, Red, Yellow, 
and White Ege Plums ; and the Purple Gage, 
excellent for drying—all of which will sufficient- 
ly recommend themselves to the sight and taste 
when once brought within the reach of these 
senses. But we will not stop here, for there are 
others more healthy and richly flavored ; and of 


touching upon various branches of Fruit Culture, | this class are the peaches, which, among other 
by a practical fruit grower, who has done some! qualities they possess, are ever to be prized for 
service in introducing to his neighborhood fine | their variety, and the length of time they may be 
varieties of fruit—-Mr. Srernen Harris, of| enjoyed, being some three months in ripening ; 
Canandaigua. At present we give but an extract but the great value of the peach is so well known 
below—reserving that portion on budding, &c., | that farther description is unnecessary. Besides 
till a more seasonable period : ali the above named, there are the pears, grow- 
“T have often asked myself and others why it|i?g high above most others, as if to express their 
is that the fruit growing interests are so much *¥perior quality, which make them worthy to 
neglected in some parts of the country. It/ gtace @ roy al banquet. 
appears to me it arises mainly from carelessness, | *“*Perchance now our friends are weary, and 
or a mistaken notion in reference to financial; we retire with them to the arbor, cool and re- 
interests. For, not only does the cultivation of freshing, thickly shaded with the verdent foliage, 
good fruit afford mach pleasure, and its use pro-| and weaving vines of the grape, with purple and 
mote the health of a family, but will as amply | and golden clusters protruding through the lat- 
repay the little outlay of time and money as most | tice, the peculiar taste of which, is suited to re- 
other kinds of husbandry. But to make this) vive the lapsed energies, and give a pleasure to 
business profitable, persons need, as in other pur- | this place of retirement. And now, while the 
suits, to exercise some little patience. Here,|merry warbling of the feathered songsters with 
however, is the difficulty: many ‘cannot bear | the hum of the industrious bees are borne to the 
the idea,’ as they say, ‘of waiting several years’ | ars, and the balmy breezes from aromatic shrub- 
before they can realize the fruit of their labor.|ery and flowers are inhaled, the mind is filled 
But, by proper attention to other farming inter- with wonder and delight in contemplating the 
ests, they may receive a reasonable income, and munificent exhibitions of Providence, to make 
under ordinary circumstances, find opportunities| the abode of man pleasant in the earth.” 
of bestowing much labor, each year, on the cul- 
tivation of fruit, and by which means they may 
soon have a quantity of the best in the country, 


— PPA 


A sortice of the colored edition of Downtna’s “ Fruits 


and Fruit Trees of America,” prepared for this number, is 


unavoidably deferred until next month. 
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Answers to Correspondents, 








TILLOTSON PEACH. — THORNS. 
Mr. P. Barry—Dear Sir ; I take the liberty of proposing 
to you the following queries, whieh I hope either you or 
some of the Horticultural contributors to your valuable 
paper will please answer, viz: What rank does the Early 
Tillotson peach take among other early varieties?) How 
much earlier does it ripen than the Harly York and the 
common Red Rareripe of the country? Where can the 
Crategus crus galli—the thorn recommended in the August 
number of your paper—be obtained ? 
I wish you would examine and let me know the names of 
the apples I send you. 
By answering the above queries you will oblige a sub- 
scriber. . W. WuHeerock, 
Leicester, Oct., 1847. * 


Tue Tillotson Peach was introduced to genera! notice, 
we believe, by Joun J. Tuomas, of Macedon, through whose 
commendation mainly it has for a few years past been con- 
sidered the very best early peach—ripening two weeks before 
the Early York. We had it bear the past season in our own 
grounds ; but the tree was in a crowded situation, and the 
season was unfavorable for ripening early varieties. We 
had Cole’s Early Red and Early Purple of this region ripe 
before it. I¢ will ripen in good seasons here early in Au- 
gust, while the Early York and Red Rareripe ripen the lat- 
ter end of that month. 

We have been lately informed by a person who has 
bestowed much attention to the comparison of fruits raised 
in di‘lerent parts of the country, that our Early Purple is the 
true Early York of Downie; and that our Early York is 
the Large Early York of New Mayne ; that the Honest John 
of some growers here, an early yellow peach, is not known 
elsewhere by that name, but that the Honest John of New 


“frequent freezing and thawing,” by simply throwing up 
a hillock of earth around the base of the tree to the height 
of 12 or 18 inches, which can be leveled down in the spring. 
This has been illustrated in our last volume. 

We never advise fall planting, even of hardy trees, in 
wet clayey soils, or in very cold situations in the more 
northern sections of this country, or Canada, where they 
would be subjected to extreme degrees of frest likely to kill 
the tops. 

B. W. 8., Raisin, Mich. Mountain Ash.—The berries 
should be gathered in autumn as soon as ripe; the seeds 
immediately washed out of the pulp and sowed in light 
mellow soil, with a covering of an inch and a half or two 
inches deep. They will, as a general thing, vegetate freely 
the following spring. They will do so, with more certain- 
ty, however, if soaked an hour or two in hot water before 
washing out, 

Pine, Spruce, White Cedar, Arbor Vite, &c.—The cones 
of all these should be gathered in the autumn, and kept for 
a while in a dry place, when the seeds will come out easily. 
They should be sown in the spring in a light, mellow, well 
prepared soil. The beds should be made as smooth as pos- 
sible before the seed is sown, and the covering should be 
finely pulverised and not over half an inch to an inch in 
depth. As soon as the seed begins to vegetate, the beds, if 
not in a shaded cool situation, on the norih side of a tight 
fence or a be!t of trees, should be carefully shaded during 
mid-day, as our hot sun burns off the young plants as soon 
as they appear above ground. They will also require care- 
ful watering in dry weather. 

The raising of the pine family from seed, in the cool 
moist climate of England and Scotland, requires an experi- 
enced hand, being considered one of the nicest operations of 
nursery culture. Our frequent drouths and powerful solar 
heat render it much more difficult here ; and it is, in our 
opinion, doubtful whether it will ever be successfully prac- 





Jersey is our Early Purple, or the true Early York. There 
is confusion, existing undoubtedly in regard to the names of} 
these varieties, (Early York and Early Purple,) which we 
hope another season will clear up. We have also heard | 
doubts expressed about the Tillotson being a distinct sort. 
It may possibly prove synonymous with some old sort, but 
we are inclined to think not. 

We presume the Crategus crus galli might be obtained 
at some of the nurseries, and may be found growing in the 
woods and fields abundantly throughout the country. It 


tised ona large scale. It has not yet, to our knowledge, 
been attempted; but very good success may be had with 
small beds, managed according to the above method. The 
plants may remain in the seed bed two years before trans- 
planting ; if too close, a portion may be thinned out after 
the first season's growth. A covering of leaves will be 
necessary the first winter, to prevent their being drawn out 
by the frost. 

Answers to your other inquiries can not find space at 
present, but will be given next month. 








usually forms a low flat headed tree, with small scarlet fruit, 
which ripen in September and October. It is easily distin- 
guished from the yellow fruited thorn, which is somewhat 
similar in habit, but not near so showy either in flower or 
fruit. 

Of the apples sent several are quite new to us; and, al- 
though good, are not equal to other well known standard 
sorts. No. 1, Yellow Bellflower, a fine fruit; No. 2, Streak- 
ed Gillifower, large and showy, but dry and poor; No. 4, 
Porter ; No. 6 we suppose to be Winter Pearmain, quite 
distinct from the Wine, which you say it has been called 
by your committee; Nos. 14 and 16, both Esopus Spitzem- 
berg ; No. 17, Baldwin ; No. 18, Vandervere. The others 
unknown. No. 7 is not the Maiden’s Blush; has the same 
handsome coloring, but more round in form, will keep lon- 

er, and is quite as good. No. 9, which you call a first rate 
fall sweet, is not, to our taste, equal to No. 12, Chilicothe 
Sweet, or No. 13, Red ‘‘ Pumpkin Sweet” (?) No, 10 isa 
large, fine, productive apple, cultivated by many as the 20 
ounce pippin; No. 11, Groveland Russet Seedling, is a high 
flavored rich little fruit, resembling the old Nonpareil. 





ADVANTAGES OF FALL PLANTING. 

J. S., Collins. We have, in previous numbers of this 
paper, alluded to the advantages of fall planting—which are, 
that if planted early in the fall, say middle or latter end of 
October, the trees get fixed comfortably in their new posi- 
tion, the earth is settled around them, and in many cases 
they will have emitted new rootlets before winter. When 
spring comes they are ready to start and will grow vigor- 
ously under favorable circumstances ; whereas, in spring 
planting, trees are not oy moved until the sap is par- 
tially in motion, and then the check is more severely felt, 
so that they do not usually recover in time to make any 
considerable growth that season, and more particularly if 


A. Eaton, Benton Center, N. Y. We do not know how 
the seeds of the Paradise apple, and Mirabelle plum, can be 
obtained. The former we propagate by layers or cuttings, 
and the latter by buds or grafts. 

The Ailantus seed can be obtained here plentifully, if 
application be made early in the autumn. We donot know 
of any here at present ; we presume it could be had in New 
York. Seedlings of one year can be had here, by the 100 
or 1000, for a mere trifle. 





L. P. C., Brookfield, N. Y. You probably mean the 
Pawlonia Imperialis, which would require protection with 
you for the first two or three years after planting ; and it is 
doubtful if it would stand yourctimate then. Another year 
or two will enable us to judge of the success of this tree in 
such latitudes as yours. 





Tuos. Strrattan, Esq., Webster. The apple you sent 
us looks like the Gloria Mundi; but it is quite mealy, and 
we cannot judge correctly. 





SEVERAL communications, inquiries, &c., were received 
too late for insertion or answer in this number. They will 
receive proper attention in our mext. 


PPD LL 
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A Srory Wort Retatixc.—A gentleman from Ches- 
ter informs us that Mr. Josera Rostyson, of that town, 
has an apple orchard, planted and raised by himself, cov- 


ering but two acres of land, the product of which this year 
is nine hundred bushels, exclusive of a seoond picking of in- 


ferior quality. Mr. Ropison has sold four hundred bush- 


els for cash down, at $1 per bushel, reserving five hundred 
bushels for a future . The entire income this year will 


dry weather sets in during May, as not unfrequently hap- |not be below $1000, and at far less labor than is’ bestowed 





pens. It is easy to guard against their being misplaced by 


upon a small farm.—N. FH. Statesman. 
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Curing Bacon. 


In order to have bacon, the hair should 
be burnt off, not scalded ; the flesh will be more 
solid and firm, and it will keep better. 

A bacon trough, or tray, should have a deep 
indenture round its edges, to drain off the brine 
which would otherwise soak in, and spoil the 
meat. The inside (or flesh side,) of each flitch, 
must be well rubbed with salt, and placed above 
each other in the tray ; once in four or five days, 
the salt should be changed. It should be suf- 
fered to melt and sink, but not to lie too long; 
and the flitches removed, the lower flitch brought 
to the top, at Jeast once a week. One quarter of 
a pound of bay salt, and half a pound of salt- 
petre, with one pound of very coarse sugar, 
should be rubbed into every two flitches the first 
week. 

As for the time of curing the hog, it depends 
upon the state of the weather, size of the ani- 
mal, &c. One month in moderate weather, 
will be sufficient for a hog of twelve score. The 
place for salting should be cool and very airy ; 
if in the midst of winter, it should be in the cel- 
lar, to be kept secure from frost. Smoking 
bacon, is much better than merely diying it. 
In order to do this, completely, after draining 
the brine from the trough in which the flitches 
are placed, they are, at the end of a week, to be 
rubbed well on the flesh side with bran or saw 
dust, mixed with a little unslaked lime ; then 
hang them in a smoke-house, out of the way of 
rain, and not near enough to the fire to melt, or 
burn. A month’s smoking will do. The flitches 
should hang until quite dry, but not long enough 
to be hard. To preserve them from hoppers, 
place some clean dry ashes at the bottom of a 
chest, or box, long enough to hold the flitches ; 
lay in one flitch, cover with six or eight inches 
of the ashes, then another, and another, in the 
same way, until the box is nearly filled, A little 
straw at the top, will complete the process, and 
the bacon thus cured and secured, will keep 
fresh and sweet for two years. 

Aw Enouisn Farmer’s Wire. 

Ogden, N. Y., Nov. 1847. 

Corn Meat Caxes.—Excellent breakfast 
cakes can be made in the following manner : 
Mix two quarts of corn meal, at night, with 
water, and alittle yeast and salt, and make it just 
thin enough to stir easy. In the morning stir in 
three or four eggs, a little saleratus, and a cup of 
sour milk, so as to leave it thin enough to pour 
out of a pan; bake three quarters of an hour, 
and you will have light, rich honey-comb cakes 
—and with a good cup of coffee and sweet but- 
ter at breakfast, one finds with Hamlet, “increase 
of appetite to grow with what it feeds on.” 





To nave Goop Correr.—Few things so 
often test the skill and attention of the housewife, 
as the quality of her coffee. The proverbial 
excellence of French coffee is owing to its being 
roasted (or scorched) slowly over or near a mod- 
erate fire, thus concentrating the aroma or essen- 
tial oil, instead of rapidly burning the berries, 
thereby evaporating its high flavor. ‘To make 
good coffee, when it is boiled, and not percolated 
through a biggin, “it should boil up once only, 
and then it should be suffered to stew ‘[simmer] 
in a close vessel or pot on the hob—the longer 
the better—until wanted, when it wil! seldom re- 
quire fining ; for which purpose, however, a 
little pounded isinglass is the best. In France, 
and most other countries, the berries are mostly 
fresh scorched or roasted, just before being re- 
quired, which, in nearly all families, is performed 
in the frying-pan (rarely in a roasting machine) 
over a slow fire of charcoal, the berries being 
kept moist by the addition of a little fresh butter 
or lard, which prevents all possibility of its burn- 
ing. They are turned out, when finished, on 

annel, and rolled up closely till cold.” 

Then it should be made very strong, and drank 
half coffee, half cream or boiled milk. Some 
ladies barely color the water. That may do for 
children, but not for those who know “ what’s 
what,” and that’s what the great Pinkney said 
General Ridgley knew, when he wanted to praise 
him and his knowledge of what was comme il 


faut. 


Tue Parrot System.—A 
er day, visiting a school at 


een the oth- 
dinburgh, had a 
book put into his hand for the purpose of exam- 
ining aclass. The word “Inheritance,” occur- 
ring in the verse, the querist interrogated the 


youngster as follows: ‘“ What is inheritance ?” 
Answer: “patrimony.” ‘What is patrimony?” 
Answer: “Something left by a father.” ‘‘ What 
would you call it if left by a mother?” Answer: 
‘** Matrimony.” 

Make Tryse_r Frienps.—Endeavor to gain 
thyself friends; for they are good in places, 
times, and chances, which thou wouldst not 
ever have thought of; and though this maxim 
may be of the vulgar, yet none can thoroughly 
consider the value thereof but he who hath 
chanced, in his need, to feel it by experience. 
FemaLe Farmer.—The premium for the best 
farm in Litchfield county, Cont, was awarded 
to Mrs. Vesta Hawkins. The farm contains 160 
acres and has been under the management of 
Mrs. H. for the last ten years. 


TO OLD BACHELORS. 

CoLD weather is coming, a delicate hinter, 
If taken in nature's legitimate sense, 

To those who intend to get married this winter, 
No matter how soon they jump over the fence. 
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CuemicaL Anatysis or Tea.—In the me- 
moirs of the London Chemical Society there is 
an interesting paper by Mr. Warnineron, on 
the analysis of tea, in which he states that he has 
not only removed the whole of the coloring mat- 
ter, or glazing, from green tea, but he has been 
able to analyse the matter removed, and to prove 
it, by chemical evidence, to consist of Prussian 
blue and gypsum principally. So that in fact 
the drinkers of green tea, as it comes to the 
English market, indulge in a beverage of Chi- 
nese paint, and might imitate the mixture by dis- 
solving Prussian blue and plaster of Paris in hot 
water. The Chinese do not themselves drink 
this painted tea; they only sell it.—Gardners’ 
Chronicle. 








Tue Gexeser Fanmer.—We have received the December num- 
ber of this periodical, which close its eighth volume, and have 
its contents with pleasuse. It is gratifying to learn that 

8 publisher is receiviug that support which his untiring efforts 
to make it of high practical value to the American farmer should 
gecure for him. It has now a circulation of rirreen THOUSAND. 
If its subseripton list amounted to more than three times that 
number, the fact would afford greater satisfaction, as evincing a 
growing disposition on the part of our farmers to treat Agricul- 
ture as a science, to keep up With the discoveries and improve- 
ments of the day, and avail themselves of the great benefits 
which are derived from the adaptation of chemistry to Agricultu- 
ral purposes. 

The Genesee Farmer is published at Rochester, N. Y., by D 
D. T. Moore, and edited by Daniel Lee,M. D. The Horticultu- 
ral Department is ably conducted by P. Barry, Esq., of the Mt. 
Hope Gardens. The paper is afforded at the low price of rirry 
cents a year, and surely no farmer could make a more worthy or 
profitable investment.—Buffalo Courier. 


by D. D. T. Moore, and edited by Daniel Lee, M. D. 
cultural department is conducted in an able and interesting 


MARKET INTELLIGENCE. 
Rochester Produce Market—Wholesale. 











Wheat, ...... $1 25 Pork, bbl. mess 10 90 11 00 
SL, cacccés 50 Pork, ewt.,... 400 4 50 
Barley, .----- 56 Beef, ewt.,... 3 50 400 
Eésdds cee da sae 7 8 
a 5 75 6 00| Butter, Ib.,.-. 4 #615 
i abe 62 88 | Cheese, lb., -- 5 6 
Apples, bush. 18 25] Eggs, doz,.... 14 
Potatoes, --.- 37 = 50 | Poultry, -.---.- 6 
Clover Seed,. 400 4 50} Tallow, ..--.-.. 7 8 
Timothy,..-. 1 25 2 00 | Maple Sugar, - -- 
Hay, ton,.... 10 00 12 00 | Sheep Skins, - 75 
Wood, cord,. 275 3 50 | Green Hides,|b 38 
Salt, bbl,.... 138 1 50] Dr (eee 7 8 
Hamas, Ib, -...- 7 8 Calf Skins, ont 8 


Rochester, Dec. 30, 1847. 





New York Market. 
[By Magnetic Telegraph.) 
New York. Dec. 30.—7 P. M. 
Cette firm ; 125 bbls. sold at $5.50; Pearls are $7 and 


Fiovr and Mrat.—There has been a moderate demand to-day 
for flour, market firm. Sales 3000 or 4000 bbls. including 1200 bis 
western for — ~y-~ at $6. There is a demand for filling vessels 
at this rate. ¢ range of the market for the trade has been $6.- 
1244 a $6.26 for good brands western, and $6.25 a $6.374 for Gen- 
esee. There were also settlements of contracts to the extent of 
4000 or 5600 bbls. at $6 a 6.12. For Meal there is some a oh 
$3.25 a $3.373¢ for Jersey, and 1000 bbls. for March at $3.37.— 
Sales 100 bbis. Rye Flour at $4.25. 

Grary.—Sales 1000 bush. Genesee Wheat at $1.36, and 1400 de. 
inferior Southern at $1.10. 

Corn is in moderate inquiry, and steady. Sales 12,000 to L.- 
000 bush. at 67 4 70 cts. for new, including white Southern and 
Northern yellow ; 73 a 74 cts. for mixed old ; 75c. for flat yellow 


a 





“ This excellent Agricultural Journal is published in Rochester, | 
Its horti- | 


Rve offered freely at 87 cts. in the slip. 

Oars 50 cts. for canal, and in moderate demand. 

Provisions.—Pork market duil ; sales about 500 bbls. at $7.76 
for old prime; $11 for mess, and $11.87 a $12 for new, the latter 
Baltimore. Considerable arrivals of Pork to-day. In Beef there 
is nothing of importance doing; market quiet at $5.50 a $6 for 


manner by P. Barry, Esq., of the firm of Ellwauger & Barry, of | prime; $8 a $9 for mess. Ohio Butter 10 a 12%c ; State 14 a 22e. 
the Mount Hope Gardens. Tie paper is afforded at the low | Sales 930 casks Cheese, State, 64 cts. 


price of fifty cents a year, and no farmer can make a better in- | 


vestment.”’-—Le Roy Gazette. 

Genesee Farmer.—The number for December is before 
us. We make copious extracts from its valuable contents 
for our qinioed. department to-day. We cannot better 
express our opinion of this work, than by copying the fol- 
lowing from the Rochester Democrat :— 

“The Farmer, since it passed into the hands ef the present 
industrjous and energetic proprietor, has more than doubled its 
circulation ; and now takes rank, deservedly, among the first 
agricultural periodicals of the day. Its ample pages are filled 
with matter of great interest to the farmer. Almost every ques- 
tion appertaining to practical agriculture is discussed with 
ability. —The proprietor devotes his whole time to the work, and 
employs the best talent. Dr. Lee still contributes to its col- 
umns. Barry conducts the horticultural department, while a 
host of contributors employ their pens to enrich its pages.” 

Published at Rochester, by D. Lb. T. Moore, at 50 cents 
per annum.— Orleans Republican. 

Eacu Supscriper AN AcEnt !--The price of the Farm- 
er is so ‘ow that we are obliged to depend, toa great extent, 
upon voluntary agents. We hope that each subscriber will 
consider himself an agent, and act accordingly. Reader, 
can not you extend the circulation of our journal in your 
neighborhood? It is not a dangerous nor incendiary pub- 
lication ; but on the contrary will probably benefit all who 
become its readers. If you desire to aid in promoting its 
usefulness, now is the time. Don't delay —call on your 
neighbors, and obtain the subscriptions of those who wish 
to commence with the present volume. Yeu can do more 
among your friends and neighbors than a dozen traveling 
agents. We can supply back numbers to all who may 
hereafter subscribe. 





Monroe County Agricultural Society. 

Tne Annual Meeting of this Society, for the election of 
Officers, &c., will be held at the Office of the Genesee Far- 
mer, in Rochester, on the second Saturday (the 8th day) of 
January 1848, at 10 o’clock, A. M. A punctual attend- 


ance is requested. 
Dec. 14, 1847. JAMES H. WATTS, Rec. Sec’y. 
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GENESEE FARMER — ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT. 








FRUIT and ORNAMENTAL TREES. 


yb Subscribers respectfully solicit the attention of fruit 
growers and dealers in trees, to their large stock offered for 
sale the ensuing autumn and next spring, consisting in part of 
FORTY THOUSAND APPLE TREES, 
Of the most esteemed varieties, from four to eight feet high. at 
$12 to $20 per 100; and $100 to $150 per 1000. 8,000 trees of the 
NortHern Sry, (one of the very best long keeping apples known.) 
five to seven feet high, 3734 ets. each or $25 per 100; three to five 
feet high, 25 cts. each or $18 per 100. 1,000 trees of the Eanty Jor, 
a new and delicious summer apple; ripens August and Septem- 
r;) strong yearling trees 25 cts. each or $2,50 per dozen. A 
number of select varieties are worked en Paradise stocks, adapting 
them to small gardens. These are one year from bud, of vigorous 


growth. 
TWENTY THOUSAND PEAR TREES 
Of various sizes, from three to seven feet high, embracing upwards 
af 200 of the best varieties to be found. 6,000 of these are on 
quince stocks, (mainly one year from the bud but very vigorous.) 
just right for training as Dwarfs, Espaliers, and yramids. A 
few hundred trees each of the Swan’s Ornanoe or Ononpaca, and 
the Bete or Brussexs, (two unrivalled large rare fruits.) mostly 
strong yearlings, at $1 each. 
FIFTEEN THOUSAND CHERRY TREES, 
From four to nine feet high, of the finest sorts, 5,000 of them being 
2 years old from the bud, with fine heads. Price $25 to $40 per 
100. A few hundred fine trees can be supplied, budded on the 
Cerasus mahaleb, torming dwarf trees adapted to garden culture. 
TWELVE THOUSAND PEACH TREES, 
Vigorous and free from all diseases. of 25 best market sorts ; at 
$12 to $18 per 100, and $100 to $150 per 1,000. 
Also, a large stock of all the othe: tardy fruits, as well as 
ORNAMENTAL TREES, SHRUBS, ROSES. &e., &e., 
At low rates by the quantity. The correetness of every article 


Orders promptly executed, and trees and plants packed for safe 
transmission to any part of the United States, Canada, or Europe. 
Priced descriptive catalogues of Nurseryand Green House 
ments sent gratis to post-paid applications. 

Address ELLWANGER & BARRY, 

Mount Hope Garden and Nurseries, Rochester, N. 

Sept. 1, 1847. 


New Paper Warehouse, at Buffalo. 

Ihe subscribers, (Proprietors of the well known Genesee Mrits, 
of Rochester.) are now opening an extensive Warehouse in 
Buffalo, and will keep constantjy on hand a full assortment of the 
various kinds of PAPER, such as Printing, im all its varieties 
Foolscap, Letter, Folio Post, Flat Cap, Demy, Medium, Fine Col- 
ared Medium, Yellow and Blue Tobacco, Post Office, Seed, En- 

velope and Wrapping Paper, of all descriptions, &e., &e. 

Our facilities for manufacturing, and our conneetion with some 
of the largest Eastern Manufactories, enables us to offer greater 
tnducement to purchasers than have been heretofore known in 
this market. Printers desiring Paper of any special size or quali- 
ty, can have it made to order, with nearly as great facility as 
though our Mills were situated in this city; for in these days we 
arder by Lightning and answer by Steam. The patronage of the 
printers of the west is particularly solicited. 

We shall also keep open a market for RAGS, and shall pay the 
highest market price in Cash at all times for this commodity. To 
those who wish to exchange Rags for Paper we can offer special 
inducements. 

In short, we would say to all who have occasion to use Paper of 
any description, or who Rags to dispose of, please call at the Gen- 
esee Paper Warehouse, Merehants’ Exe . corner of Prime-st. 
and Prime Canal. STODDARD & FREEMAN. 

Burraco, July, 1847. (8-tf]} 
Conners’ United States Type and Stereotype Foundry, 

CORNER OF NASSAU AND ANN STREETS, NEW YORK. 
TS undersigned respectfully inform the Old Patrons of the 
Type and Stereotype Foundry, formerly known as James 
Conven’s, and more recently as Coxnor & Cooxe’s, and the Public 
tm general, that they are prepared to execute orders for 


PRINTING TYPES, 
PRESSES, CHASES, CASES, IMPOSING STONES, INK, 
Frames, and every other article necessary to form Complete 
rrinting Establishments, on as favorable terms, and of as good a 

quality as any other establishment in the United States. 

The Type cast at this establishment, is, both in style of Face 
and material of which it is made, particularly adapted for service 
tn Newspaper Printing. 

All kinds of Stereotyping furnished to order. 

*,* The undersigned are now d in getting up a new series 
af Scotch Faces, from Agate to 2 Pica inclusive, specimens of 
which will be ready for delivery by the Ist of A 1847. 

New York, 1847. [8-4m*-apj JAMES CONNER & SON. 

Spanish Merino Bucks. 
7 5 BUCKS for sale—from some of the best flocks in Vermont, 
and of my own raising. 
[10—1m] R. HARMON, Jr. 
Wheatland, N. Y. Sept. 20, 1847. 











Rochester Seed Store. 
[Established in 1831.] 
No. 4 Front Srreet, near Burraco Srreet. 
By JAMES P. FOGG. 

The subscriber begs leave to say to Farmers, and others, 
who have for the last three years so liberally patronized the 
Old Rochester Seed Store, that he has fitted up the Store, 
No. 4 Front street, on the west side of Front street, where 
he will be happy to see all who may want any article usu- 
ally to be found in a Seed Store. 

The subscriber is well aware of the important relation 
which the seedman holds to the whole farming communi- 
ty. and that on his honor and veracity the crop and profit of 
a season in some measure depend. The greatest care has 
been used in selecting the seeds offered at this establish- 
ment for the ensuing year, and they can be relied upon as 
pure and genuine, carefully selected and raised from the 
very best varieties, and properly cuved. Many kinds were 
raised in the immediate vicinity of this city, by Mr. C. F. 
Cros.van, and under the inspection of the proprietor ; oth- 
ers were raised by experienced seed growers, and all can be 
recommended as genuine and true to their kinds. 

Garden Seeds put up at this establishment in small pa- 
pers, may be found with most of the merchauts in the States 
of New York, Ohio and Michigan, and in Canada. 

Rochester, N. Y. JAMES P. FOGG, 


STODDARD & FREEMAN, 
PROPRIETORS OF THE 


GENESEE PAPER MILLS, 


WARE-ROOMS AND OFFICE 74 STATE-ST., 
Rochester, New York: 
8. B. Sropparp, Cuas, Freestan, 
TODDARD & FREEMAN have, during the past season, in 
addition to their former extensive facilities for manufacturing, 
erected a Lance Must and procured an entire new set of Ma 
chinery, of the most modern style, embracing all the late im- 
rovements. They are now prepared to furnish any quantity of 
nting, Foolscap, Letter, Fine Colored Medium, Tobacco, Post 
Office, Seed, Envelope, Wrapping, and all other Papers, of the 
best quality, on the shortest notice, and the most favorable terms. 
N 3. Rags wanted for cash or in exchange. 
{iG The paper upon which the Genesee Farmer is printed was 
manufactured at the Genesee Mills, by 8S. & F. [8-tf ] 





Bement’s American Hotel. 
CONDUCTED ON TEMPERANCE PRINCIPLES. 
No. 100 State St., Albany. 

loeation this House has many advantages; being situated In 
the centre of the city, on one of the most airy and beautiful 
streets—within a short distance of the Rail Road Depots and the 
landing of the Steamboats—render it very convenient and desi- 
rable for the man of business or gentleman of leisure. ‘The 
House has been newly furnished within a short time, and for 
quality of beds and cleanliness of rooms, will not suffer in com 
parison with any other establishment in the city. 

The proprietor places great reliance on the countenance and 
support of the .2griculturists and friends of Temperance through- 
out the Union, who may visit the city, and pledges himself to 
spare no exertions to render their stay agreeable. 

A Carriage will be in attendance on the arrival of the Cars and 
Boats, to convey guests to and from the House, free of expensa. 

Albany, July, 1847. C. N. BEMENT, Proprietor. 


Bagley’s Celebrated Improved ever-polnted Gold Pen. 
HIS Pen received the highest premium at the last Fair of the 
American Institute, and has been pronounced by the first 
Teachers of P: hip in the country, to be infinitely superior 
to any Gold Pen ever before introduced to the American public. 
The lasting properties of this pen are undoubted, owing to the 
total absence of corrosibility from any of the inks in use, and the 
peculiar shape of the nibs (which was first introduced by Bagley) 
makes it more pleasant to use, less liable to damage, more easy te 
repair, and prevents the necessity of the great care that other 
articles of the kind require. 
Aso, Bagley’s “ Patent Extension Pen Holder and Pencil,” 
which is the most compact article in use. 
& Manufactory, 159 Broadway, New York. 
ug. 1, 1847. f&-ly*} A. G. BAGLEY & CO. 








Looking~Glass, Portrait and Picture Frame 
MANUFACTORY, 
Ne. 4 Ancape Hatt, Rocuesrer, N. Y. 


A "se ELDER continues to furnish, ready made and to order, 
all kinds of Gilt and Mahogany Frames, and Looking- Glasses. 
Looking-Glasses re-set, re-gilt, and repaired. 

(i Picture Frames and Pictures, for the persia ot wholesale 
and retail. 3 


[8-tf} August 1, 1847. 
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GENESEE FARMER — ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT. 











1848. } ATTENTION. [1848. 
Post-Masters, Agents, and Subscribers 


In order that the friends of the Farmer may 
have still greater inducements for exertion in a good cause, 
we offer, in addition to the per centage allowed to clubs, 
the following 


SPLENDID PREMIUMS! 
SIXTY DOLLARS IN AGRICULTURAL BOOKS! ! 


lst. To the person who shall send us the greatest number of 

eubscribers to volume 9 of the Farmer, previous to the +t of May 
next—forwarding the pay, at the club price, (46 cents per copy, if 
lirected to individual subscribers, or 37)¢ centa per copy, if sent 
in packages of 8 or more, addressed to one person.) free of ex- 
pense to us— we will give a premium of FIFTEEN DOLLARS, 
tn Acuicucturat Books, viz :—* The American Farmer’s Ency- 
clopediw,”” (price $3.50)—* Johnston's Agricultural Chemistry,” 
($1,50)—“Rural Economy.” by Boussingault, ($1,50)—*Gardner’s 
Farmer’s Dictionary,’ ($1.50)—* Youatt on the Horse,’ ($1,75) 
— American Shepherd,’ by Morrell. ($1.00)—* American Poul- 
terer’s Companion,” by Bement, ($1,00)—* American Agricul- 
ture,’ by Allen, ($1.00)—Downing’s * Fruits and Fruit Trees of 
Ameriea,”’ ($1.50) —The Fruit Culturalist,’’ by Thomas, (50 cents) 
—- Cole’s American Veterinarian,” (50 cents.) [Other agricul- 
tural books will be substituted, if any of the .above are not de- 
sired.] - 

2d. To the person obtaining the next (second) greatest number 
of subscribers. on conditions above specified. a premium of TEN 
DOLLARS. in Agricultural Books—the selection to be made, by 
the person, from the above list. 

3d. To the person obtaining the next (third) greatest number. 
SEVEN DOLLARS, in similar books, on like conditions as above 
specified. 

4th. To the person obtaining the next (fourth) greatest num- 
ber. FIVE. DOLLARS, in Agricultural Books, on like conditions. 

Sth. To the person obtaining the next (fifth) greatest number, 
THREE DOLLARS, in Agricultural Books, on like conditions. 

6th. To each of the five persons sending the next (6th, 7th, 8th. 
Oth, and 10th.) greatest numbers, we will give volumes 6, 7 and 8 
of the Farmer, (bound together, with leather backs, or separate 
in marble paper, as may be preferred.) worth $1,50 

7th. To each of the eight persons sending the next (11th, 12th, 
13th, 14th. 15th, 16th, 17th, and 18th.) greatest number, volumes 
7 and 8 of the Farmer (bound together, or separate.) $1.00. 

{r3- Back volumes of the Farmer will be furnished, if desired, 
and counted the same as new subscribers. Volumes 6.7 and 8, 
bound separate or together. will be eupplied at 50 cents each. 
Either of the above named volumes will be sent, unbound, for 40 
cents. A renewal of the subscription of an old subscriber will 
aiso be counted the same as new. 

GG That Post-Masters, Local Agents and Subscribers, where- 
ever the Farmer circulates, may have a fair and equal chance to 
obtain the Premiums, traveling agents, post-riders, residents of 
Rochester and cily booksellers are not included in our offer. 

We shall keep a correct account of the subscribers sent by each 

‘son in the February. March. April and May numbers of the 

‘armer, we will publish a list containing the names, &c. of twenty 
or thirty (and perhaps fifty) of the ‘nost successfel competitors 
so that each may know his prospect of success, and act aecord- 
ingly. 

And now, Friends, will you not give “a long pull, a strong pull, 
and a pull all together,’ to benefit yourselves, neighbors and ac- 
quaintances? Now isthe time to 4egin—much may be accom- 
plished during the month of January, and it is the best time to 
work. Those who commence early will get the start, and of course 
be most likely to obtain the highest Premiums. 

{iG All letters must be post-paid or free. Subseription money, 
if properly enclosed in the presence of a Post-Master, may be 


forwarded at our risk. 
Address to D. D. T. MOORE, Rochester, N. ¥. 


Gesrsex Farwen.—We cali the attention of the reader to the 
advertisement of this paper, and cordially recommend it to our 
readers. It has attained a very extensive circulation, and cer- 
tainly merits it. One of its editors, Dr. Lee, is the ablest writer 
on Agricultural Chemistry we know in the country.— Louisville 
(Ky.) Journal. 

“ This excellent agricultural publication enters upon its ninth 
volume with the coming January number. Thus far it has met 
with good success, but no more than it has deserved. It is one 
of the best agricultural papers in the Union, and its cheapness,— 
being only 50 cts. per annum—places it within the reach of all 
engaged in the business ofagriculture."’—Canandaizua Messenger. 


“We take pleasure in commending this monthly periodical, 
as one of the best and cheapest of its kind, and trust it may 
have a arm circulation among the farmers in this yicinity,”’— 
Sk , } " 





Densmore’s New Premium Straw Cutter, 


HIS Machine, though put into operation only ten months 

since, is now in extensive use in different parts of this State. 
in Massachusetts. Vermont, and Michigan; and the great and 
increasing demand for them, where they are known, is good evi 
dence of its utility. It is simple, cheap, and durable; not liable 
to get out of repair, and is easier kept in order—cuts faster and 
easier, than any other machine in use. It cuts 

HAY, STRAW, AND CORN STALKS 

with equal facility. and is conveniently adjusted to cut any length 
desired. In short, it possesses every quality desired in a machine 
for cutting feed in the most perfect manner, that has ever been 
attained. 

This machine was exhibited at the last State Fair. and five of 
the County Fairs. it drew the 

FIRST PREMIUM IN EVERY CASE 
where it was entitled to compete for premiums, with one excep- 
tion, where it drew the second; and it has in every case, to use 
the language of some of the journals that have spoken of it, 
“elicited the highest encomiumsfrom all who have examined it.” 
We have received from all parts where they are known, the most 
favorable testimonials, a few of which we insert : 

The undersigned having used and thoroughly tested B. Dens- 
More’s new Hay, Straw, and Corn Stalk Cutter, take pleasure In 
recommending it to the public, as the most perfect in its construe- 
tion and operation. of any cutting machine in our knowledge. It 
is a valuable improvement on the machines that have been in use 
Mr. Densmore has, in his invention. materially reduced the labor 
and expense of cutting feed, and all persons wishing to purchase 
a cutting machine will find it their interest to — his. 

ROBERT CLARK, ABRAM ODHLL, 

WILLIAM GRISWOLD, DAVID GOULD, 

SALMON WEBSTER, ABNER BALCOM, 

EBENEZER K. WEBSTER, DAVID JONES, 

JACOB HINDS. 

These machines are manufactured at Brockport, Vonrve coun- 
ty, N. ¥Y.. by the subscriber—the Patentee under his own super 
vision—of the best material. in the best manner. and sold on the 
most reasonable terms. They are built of difforent sizes, and at 
prices from $14 to $16.50. Theyaresold by RAPALJE & BRIGGS, 
Rochester; G. W. DRAKE, Le Roy; N. A. HINKLEY Wesr 
Walworth; PHELPS & CO., Mumfordeille; and J. & C. AVERY. 
Kendall. 

If this advertisement should mect the eye of any one. in this or 
adjoining counties. who would like to purchase one of the IM- 
PROVED STRAW CUTTERS, he can have one forwarded w 
him, without delay, by addressing the subseriber at Brockport. 

{t}> All orders, at wholesale or retail. from any part of the 
Union. will be promptly attended to. THESE MACHINES ARE 
WARRANTED. > BYRON DENSMORE, 

Brockport, Nov. 15, 1847. 


Burrall’s New Agricultural Foundry, 
GENEVA, N. Y. 
st Se Subscriber has recently put in operation s new Foundry 
and Shops, designed chiefly for the manufacture of Acaicvir 
TuraL Imrcewents—among which he has now on hand 
Burrali’s Pat. Threshing & Clover machines and horse-nowere 
“ ** Corn Shellers, Nos. 1 and 2; 
os “ Shell-wheel Plows, Nos. 1, 3, 5, 6, 7,9, 11, 12 
Arso—Subsoil, Corn and Shovel Plows, plow points and trim: 
mings, Cultivators, Straw Cutters, Scrapers, &c..—to which will 
be added, during the present season. a choice selection of the best 
Implements in tnarket. Ail of which will be sold, wholesale and 
retail, on liberal terms. 
Mill Gearings and Castings of all kinds, turning and finishing 
pattern making. &c.. &e., neatly executed. 8-tf-1i*] 
Geneva, Ont. Co., N. ¥., August, 1847. E, J. BURRALL. 


Stationery, Blank Books and Writing Papers. 
FRANCIS & LOUTREL. 
No. 77 Maiden Lane, New York, 
ANUFACTURE all kinds of Blank Books and Stationery 
articles— Diamond Point Gold Pens—Letter Copying Presses 

—Manifold Letter Writers—superior Croton Ink, warranted to re- 
tain its jet black color, which they sell at the very lowest prices. 

We have always on hand every dese m of Foreign PAPER 
and STATIONt.RY—Cap, Letter and Note Papers—Envelopes— 
Perforated Board, Bristol Board, Drawing Papers—Copy Books, 
Pocket Books, Card Cases, Port-folios, Scrap Books—Gold Paper. 
Tissue Paper—Chess-men, Backgammon Boards—Wax, Wafers— 
Slates, Pencils—Gold and Silver Pencil Cases—Writing Desks— 
Work Boxes—Quilis—Tin Cash and Deed Boxes—and all articlee 
kept by Stationers, at remarkably low prices. 

ooxs suitable for County Clerks and public offices supplied. 

Printing, Ruling and Binding executed at the lowest rates. 

&G- We should be pleased to have a call from those requirin g¢ 
articles in our line. Orders by mail will receive attention. 
LEWIS FRANCIS, FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 
crnus H. Lourrer, } [8-ly*) Stationers, 77 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 











Sheep for Sale. 
A FEW pare bred Spanish Merino Rams and Ewes, which are 
of the Paular kind,—for sale by the subscriber. 
peri KEED BURRITT. 
Burdett, Tompins Co., N. Y., August. 1847. 
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